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TROY BELL FOUNDERY, 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


JONES & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of Bells, 
AND FIRE ALARM BELLS OF ALL SIZES; 


Exclusive Owners of Hildreth’s Patent Rotary Yoke with the Round Shank Bell, 


Securing greatly increased durability, and a more full and perfect tone. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Chureh, Academy, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, Plantation and other 


53.25 1, lok, 


Made of PURE BELL METAL, (Copper and Tin,) constantly on hand and for sale, or made 
to order. 
————_e# ge — —— 

First PREMIUMS.—We have received the First Premiums on CHURCH and other BELLS and 
CHIMES atthe New York State Fair for several years past whenever exhibited, besides Special Awards of 
the Large Silver Medal to our CHURCH BELL and our “‘ Hildreth’s Patent Rotary Yoke,’? andthe 
GOLD MEDAL to or CHIMES. 


We use none but the best materials, and furnish the most complete and perfect mountings in use, 


ALL BELLS WARRANTED ONE YEAR. 


For Circulars containing full information address. 


JONES & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y 
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“American School Sustitute,” Sounded 1855, 


Is A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU : 


1. To aid all who seek well-qualified Teachers; 
2. To represent Teachers who desire positions; 


3. To give parents information of good schools; 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school properties. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M, Actuary, 430 Brooms St., (nsar Browdway), Naw York. 


M. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


F. M. BROWN, Treasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 39 BRATTLE ST., BOSTON. G. S. WOODMAN, A. M,, Manager. 


‘The Right Teacher 


for the Right Place.” 


Information of Teachers will be furnished, which shall embrace—Opportunities for education; special 
qualifi ation for teaching; experience, and in what schools; references; age; religious preferences; salary expected ; 


candidate’s letter, and sometimes a photographic likeness, 


tunity for selection. 


We nominate several candidates, and thus give oppor- 


Twelve years’ trial has proved the ‘“*AmzR. ScmooL IstituTe” a useful and efficient auxiliary in the Educa- 


tional Machinery of our country. 


Terms: 
Dollars additional. 


Postages used: in correspon 
dates, will be charged. 


When we incur extra expen 


examining a rare Teacher, we make corresponding char, 


8G Pr ncipals, School Officers, and others, should gi 
BS Test 


Its patrons and friends are among the first educational and business men. 
Two Dollars, on giving order fer Teacher. 


When teacher is accepted, Three 
ding with Principals, and in their behalf with candi- 
se and assume unusual responsibility in selecting and 
ges. No charge to Public Schools. 

ve early notice of what Teachers they may want. 
uthorities sent when required. 





imony for ** AMER, SCHOOL INST.” from highest educational and business a 





Teachers’ 


Bulletin. 


BG Teachers who wish positions should have “‘ Application Form,” The Montuty is taken by the leading 
Principals and School Officers, hence representation in this Bulletin is most efficient. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 


Candidate's application on file at AMER. SCHOOL INST. 
been graduated at Institution thus named. If ** Ed.” 
there, not graduated, Figure following denotes number 
as to be understood. Names of Foreign languages spot 
Church of which Candidate is a member—B. for Bapti 


Number introducing each paragraph refers to 
Name of School or College signifies that Candidate has 
precedes name of School, Candidate has been educated 
of years experience, Branches taught are so abbreviated 
en bv Candidate are in Italics. Then follows name of 
st;_Cl., Congregational; R., Roman Catholic; D. R., 


Dutch Reformed; E., Episcopal; L., Lutheran; M., Methodist; P., Presbyterian. ‘* Home,” as ** $300 and 
Home,” means $890 Cash Salary and Board, Washing, Fuel and Lights. 





Ladies—English, French, Drawing, ete, 


101—Troy Sem. ; 5; Eng., French, Latin; $520. 

1@2—Ed. Mass; 5; Eng., Maths., French, Latin ; 
B., $5:0. 

10 3—Ed. Genesee Wes. Sem. ; Eng., Maths., Clas-| 
sics, French, German; M ; $400. 

104—Bordentown : Eng., Maths., 
and Home. 

103—Newark Wes. Inst.;3; Eng., Maths., Latin, 
French, German, El. Piano, Cl., $300 and Home. } 

106—2d. Baltimore; 3; Eng., Maths., Drawing,| 
Painting. 

107—Ed. Glen’s Falls Acad.; 12; Eng., Maths.,| 
French, German, Italian, Spanish ; P.; $520 and Home. | 

10S—Obderlin; 5; Eng., Math’., French, Book-} 
keeping; Cl; $500. } 

109— — ; Eng., Maths., Book-keeping, French, 
German, Drawing, El. Music, Gymnastics ; E. 

110—Hamilton, C. W., 3 ; Eng., Maths., Book- 
keeping; El. Singing, Gymnastics. . | 

11—Englewood; 4; Eng., Maths., Fr., Latin; P.| 

11:2—Elmira; 1; Eng., Maths., Fr., Latin ; $400.| 

113—New Hampton Inst; 2; Eng., Maths , French; 
$300 and Home. 

114—Ed. New York; Eng., French, El. Piano; E.| 

115—Genesee Wes. Sem.; Eng., Maths., La in. 
French, Drawinz; P.; $450 ard Home. ? 

116—Phipps’ Sem.; 2; Eng., Maths, 

1107—Ed. Vassar; Eng., Maths., French, Latin, El. 
Piano; $302 and H>me. 

118—Brunswick H. Sch.; Eng., Maths., Latin, El. 
Drawing and Painting; Cl. 

219—Ed. New York; 8; Eng., Gymnastics; E.; 


20. 
1:20—Kent’s Hill; 2; Eng., Maths., French, Ger- 
man, Drawing, Painting, $400 and Home. 
1:21—Framingham, Nor. Sch.; 4; Elocution, Gym- 
nastics; $600 and Home. 


Masic ; M.; $209) 


| 122——; 6; Eng., Maths., French, Book-keeping, 
| 1:23—G.lway Sen.; 10; Eng., Maths.; P. 
| 1:24—N. Granville; 6; Eng., Maths., French, Draw - 
ing, Pa:nting, El. Piano; $300 and Home. 
25—Genesee Coll.; 9; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Sciences ; M. 
%6—Wyoming Sem.; Eng.; Maths., 

French, Drawing, Painting; $520. 

1:27—Alfred Un. ; 5; Eng., Maths., Nat. Sciences, 
French, Latin, Drawing; B.; $50. 
1:28—Packer Inst ; Eng., Maths., French, El. Piano; 
$400 and Home, 

129—Ed. Mass.; Eng.; Maths., French ; E. 
nm 5; Eng , Maths., Gymnastics ; Cl.; 

90. 

131—Ed. Conn.;7; Eng., Book-keeping, Draw- 
ing; E.; $302 and Home. 

132—Ed, Ky.; 2; Eng., Maths., Painting; P. 

133—Pa. Nor. School.; 8; Eng.; Maths., Book- 
keeping, Singing, Gymna tics; E. 

134— ——; 8; Eng., Maths., French, Latin, Draw- 
ing; E.; $600. 

135—N. Y. Conf. Sem.; 6; Eng., Maths., Frenc), 
German, Spanish, Italian, Drawing, Painting, El. Pi- 


Sciences; 


jano; P; $352 and Home. 


13—Portland H. School.; 4; Eng., Maths., Latin, 
El. French, Spanish. Gym »astics ; $650, 

137—N. Granville Sem.; 6; Eng.; Maths., Nat. 
Sciences, Drawing ; M.; $300 and Home. 

13S8—Mount Holyoke; 11; Eng., Maths., Cl; 
$1009. 
139—Stanwix Sem.; 1; Piano, Eng., Matbs., 
French, Germ2n, Latin; P.; $200 and Home, 

240—Rutgers; 16; Eng., Maths ; French, El. Ger. 
man. Gymnastics; City only. 

141—E i. Tutors ; 10; Eng., Maths.; Latin, French, 
Drawing, Painting; E. N. Y. City oaly. 

42—Genesee Sem.; 1; Eng., Maths., French, Ger 

man. City only. 











Ladi s—Music, etce 


2S3—Ed. Europe; 10; Piano, Harp, Singing, Eng., 


French ; E.; $702 and Home. 
384—Ed. N. J., Piano, Eng.; E. 


385— —; 3; Piano. Drawing, Painting, Eng., 


Maths., Latin ; $200 and Home. 


386—Spingler Inst.; 1; Piano, Organ, Eng., Maths., 


French ; B. : 
357—Fairfield; 2; Piano, Eng., Maths., Latin; E. 


3SS—Ed. N. Y.; 1; Eng.; Piano, El. French; D.R. 


| Foreign Ladies, ete. 
| G1S—Ed. Paris; 10; French, Piano; E., $700 and 
|Home, 
619—Ed. Germany ; 4; French, German; El. Piano, 
G2O0—Ed. Germany ; 19; French, German, Piano. 
621— —-; 2; French; E., $1000, 
G22—Paris; 123; French; C. 
23——; 53 Singing, Guitar. 
6 24—Ed, Switzerland ; 12; French; P.; $600: 
G25—LEd. Germany; §; French, German, Piano, 


3S9—Ed. Champlain Acad.; 3; Piano, Singing, |Singing ; L. 


Eng., Maths., Book-keeping ; P. 


3$99—Ed. N.H.; 5; Piano, Singing, Eng., Maths. Cl; 
39 t—Westfield Nor.; Sch. 3 ; Piano, Singing, Eng.; 


$250 and Home, 

39:2—Steubenville; 1; Piano, French, Eng., Maths., 
Gymnastics; P,  ~ 

393—Troy; fo; Piano, Singing, Drawing, Eng., 
Mahs., $502. 

394—E '. England; 7 ; Piano, French, Eng.; E. 


in 
393— —; 5; Pianc, Guitar, Singing, French; E. 


396—Ed. Saratoga Sem.; Piano, Drawing Painting, 
Eng., Maths.; E.; $300 and Home: 

397—Ed. England ; 10; Piano, Harp, Guitar, Draw- 
ing, Painting; E. 

39S—E£d. Hudson Riv. Inst.; 1; Piano, French ; 
$3co and Home. 

399—Ed. England; 8; Piano, El. Singing, Eng., 
French; E. 

40G—Ed. Hillsdale Coll.; 2; Piano, Singing, Draw- 
ing, Eng., Maths.; P.; $250 and Home. 

401 3 Piano; E; $300 and Home. 

402—Moraviar Sem.; 4; Piano, Singing, Eng.; E.; 
$300 and Home. 

402—Ed. Lima ; 3; Piano, Org?n, Singing; P. 

404—Ed. England; 6; Piano; E., $600 and Home. 

405—Ed. Vt.; 2; Piano, Eng., Maths, Freneh ; 
Cl.; $350 and Home. 

406—Mount Holyoke; Gymnastics, Eng., Maths., 
Latin, Scienees, El. P.ano, Singing ; P.; 3509 

407—S. Berkshire Inst.; 1; Piano, Singing, Eng., 
Maths.; CL; $6c0. 

408—Ed. Oberlin Coll.; 5 ; Piano, Drawing, French, 
Eng., Maths.; E.; $400. 

409—Castleton Sem.; 3; Piano, 
French, Drawing, Painting; B. 

410—N. Y. Nor. Sch.; 10; Piano, Eng., Maths., 
French, El. Drawing; E.; $500 and Home. 

411—Keat’s Hill; 4; Eng., Maths., Piano, Latin, 
French, German ; M. 

412—Ed. M-sters; 4; Piano, Singing; Cl.; $500 
and Home. 

413—Ed. Bost. ; 5; Piano; Singing ; $4coand Home. 

414—Ed. N. J.; 1; Piano; P.; $402 and Home. 

Ladies—Drawing, Painting, etc. 

411—Ed. Cooper Inst.; 3 ; Drawing, Painting. 

512—Abbott Acad.; Drewing, Pa.nting, French, 
Latin, Singing ; Cl.; $500 and Home. 

513—Pennington Inst.; 1; Drawing, Painting, 
French; Enz.; Maths. 

414—Grecian Edifice Acad.; 4; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng., Maths,; D. R.; $600. 

215—Ed. Cooper Inst.; 1; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng., Maths., El: Latin; $3-0 and Home. 

216—N. Y.Conf.Sem.; 1; Drawing, Painting, Eng., 
El. Piano ; M.; $300 and Home. 

4517—Genesee Wes. Sem.; Drawing, Painting; M. 





Eng., Maths., 


’ 

41S—Ed. Conn.; Drawing, Painting, Piazo; E.; 
£300 znd Home. 

4520—Ed. Frederick Sem.; 2; Drawing, Painting, 
Eng.; E.; $250. and Home. 

4:21—Ed. Troy Sem.; 6; Drawing, Painting, French, 
Eng., Maths. ; B.; $300 and Home. 

522—Fort Edward ; 8; Drawing, Painting, French; 
Eng., Maths.; M.; $500 and Home. 

#23—Cooper Inst.; 3; Drawing; Painting. N. Y. 
City or vicinity. 

524—Charlottville Sem.; 5; Drawing, Painting; 
B.; $300 and home. 

325—Ed. Lowville Acad.; 2; Drawing, Painting, 
Piano; E; $200 and Home, 

5:26—Castle on Sem.; 2; Dr wing, Painting, Eng., 
Maths., El. French; $300 and Home, 

327—Rockford Sem.; 6; Drawing, Painting, Eng , 
Maths.; Latin ; Cl.; $3.0 and Home. 


G26—Ed. Germany ; 4; French, Germax ; $300. 

G627—Ed. Paris; 7; French; E. 

G2S—Ed. Paris; 12; French; E. 

G29—F rance ; 13; French, German, Drawing, C. 

G30—Ed. Germany ; 8; German, French, Singing, 
Piano; Guitar. 

G3ILEd. S. C.; 4; French, Eng., Piano, Singing. 

G32—Ed. Europe; 15; French, Eng., Piano, Sing- 


g, E. 
G33—Ed. Europe; 9: French German, Eng., Piano, 
Gentlemen—Eng , Maths., Classics, Fr, 
German, Military Tactics, etc. 
7'74—Ed. Conn.; 15; Eng., Maths., Book-keeping; 
3 9 ooo, 
775—Waterville; 10; Eng., Classics, French, Ger- 
man, Book-keeping, Gymnastics; Cl.; $1200. 
776——-; 2; Eng., Maths ; M; $600, 
777—Yale; 7; Eng., Maths., Nat. Sciences, Bock- 
keeping. French; $1000. 
7S—Ed. England; Eng., Maths., Book-keeping, 
EL French, Mill. Drill ; E. 
779—Miami Un.; 2; Eng., Maths., Classics, Sing- 
ing, Gymnastics; P.; $1000. 
7SG—Ed. England; 4; Eng., Maths., Sciences, 
Book-keeping, Mil. Drill; E ; $700 and Home. 
7S2—Ed. Mass.; 9; Eng., Maths., Book-keeping, 
|Gymnastics ; B.; $7 0. 
783—Yale ; 13; Eng., Maths., Classics, Gymnas- 
tics; P.; $1800. 
784—Yale; 3; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book-kcep- 
ing, El. German, Gymnastics, Cl. 
785—Penna. College.; 6; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
German, Piaro, Singing ;L .; $1cco. 
786—Ed. Williams Col.; 4; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
|El., Singing; E.; : 820. 
| %78S7—Taunton H. Sch.;1; Eng., Maths., Nat. Sci- 
jence, Book-keeping, Organ, P.ano, Singing ; $800. 
7S8S—Dickinson Coll.; 5; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
Fren h, German; $800. 
7S9—Ed. Canada; 4; Enz., Drawing; M.; $750. 
791—Pa. Coll.; 1; Eng., Maths., Classics; $1000, 
792—Amherst ; En*., Maths., Classics, Nat. Scien- 
ces, French, Italian, El, German, Mi!. Drill ; E.; $900, 
7923—Ed. Tutor; 2; Eng., Maths., Glassics; E.; 
$500 and Home. 
794—N. Y. Nor. Sch.; 2; Eng., M-ths., Book- 
keeping, Singing; P.; $102c. 
95—N. Y. Conf. Sem.; 7; Eng., Maths., Book- 
keeping, El., Classics, Gymnastics; M.; $1500. 
796—Ed. Trinity ; 4; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
|keeping, French, German, Drawing, Gymnastics; E.; 
\$820 and Home. 
| 797—Ed. Greenville Acad.; 5 ; Eng., Maths., Book- 
keeping, Singing ; P.; $100-. 
79~—E. Greenwich ; 2 ; Eng., Maths., Classics; B, 
799—Brown Un.; 5 ; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
German, Spanish ; $1520. 
S00—Yale; 4; Eng.; Maths., Classics, German, 
Gymna tics; E.; $1500. 
_ SO1—N. C, Un.; 23; Eng., Maths., Classics, Sing- 
ing ; $120. 
802—Wesleyan Un.; 16; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
Book-keeping, French, German; E ; $1000, 
SO3—Ed. England; 2; Eng., Maths., French, Latin, 
Tea tics pee. . 
—Coll. New York; Eng., Maths., Drawing; 
600; N. ¥. City only. : ned 
$05—Acadia Coll.; 20; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
French; B. City only. 
806—Ei. Dartmouth ; 12; Rhetoric, Elocution, Lit- 
erature, Physiology ; $1400. 
S07—Amherst; Eng., Maths., Classics, Book- 
keeping, French. German, Gym astics; Cl. 
SOS—Amherst ; 10; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
Drawing, and Mil. Drill; P.; $1520 
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Foreign Gentlemen—Also American 
Gentlemen whe Teach Music 

5—Ed. New York ; 6; Piano, Organ, Guitar, Sinz- 
ing ; P.; $1000. 

G—Gernany ; 20; French, German, Classics, Piano, 
Singing; L.; $1020. 

7—8 Igium; 2; French, Latin, Nat. Sciences; C. 

S—Ed. Germany; 6; Piano, Organ, Singing, Har- 
mony ; L.; 150. , P 

9—Fr.nce ; 18; French, German, Spanish, Drawing ; 
E.; $509. 3 2°? ’ 85 

1G—Ed. France, 6; French, German. 

11—Ed. Fran e; 10; Pano, Organ, Singing; L. 

12—Switzerland ; French, German, Drawing, -Paint- 
icg, El. Piano, El. Guitar. 

1:3—Austria; 3; French, German, Maths., Piano, 
Mil Drill; $1009, 

14—Ed. Germany; 2; German, Piano, Organ, 
Singing; Drawing; L.; $1000. 


_ EG—McGill Un. C E.; French, Eng., Lfaths., Class- 
ics, Piano, Organ; C.; $59:. 

17—Germany ; 22; Piano, Organ; E.; $2000, 

18—Germany; 11; French, German, Classics, Pi- 
ano; $1500. 

19—Germany; German, French, Eng., Classics. 

2O—Ed. France; French, Classics, 

22—Ed. Germany; 20; Piano, Singing, Guitar, 
Flute; C.; $1000, 

22—Ed. Germany ; 20; French, German, Drawinz, 
Painting, Maths.; P.; $1520. 

23—France; 10; French, Spanish, German; $620 
and Home. 

'24—Ed. France; 4; French, Latin, Maths.; $820. 

25—Ed. Paris; 6; Fren:h, Spanish, Violin, Sinz- 
ing; C.; $800. 

2G—Ed. Germany; 20; German, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Piano. Singing, Violin; $80>. 

~7—France; 3; French, Spanish, Italian. 





5—Ed. Germany; 2; French, German. 


2S—Ed, France; 4; French, Latin; C. 





SCHOOL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXCHANGE. 
The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY is read by most of the Principals and School Proprictorsin the couatry , 


hence we have unparalleled facilites for learning of persons who desire to buy, sell, or exchange School Property. 
By our plan Schools may be offsred without exposure to the embarrassment of open announcements. 


TERMS.—Five per cent. commission upon the amount, 


This commission is dus as soon as transfer of 


property is agreed to. No sale will bs undertaken without the payment of a preliminary fee of five dollars (for 


the advertisement and correspondence). 
the rentinz of School Properties, the same as for sales; 


This may be deducted from the final commission. 


For negotiating 
the Commission being estimated on rent for one year. 


Subscribers to the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, and those who become subscribers ($1.50 per annum), 
may obtain particulars of properties by addressing, with stamp, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 430 Broome St., New York. 


6.—FOR SALE—In N. Y. City, a Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies. Has been in successful 
operation ten years. Average number of pupils forty. 
House can be rented at $1,609 per an. Price for good 
will, school and household furniture, $3,209, cash. _ 


7.—FOR SALE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., a first class 
School fer Young Ladies, with real estate, Lot 44x120, 
House 38 feet wide, double frame, two storie:, base- 
ment and exteasion. Receipts, $10,092 per annum. 
Average yearly attendance 292. Only take seven 
boarders now. Real Estate, $12,000. Aout half cash, 
and balance on mortgage. School Furniture at a fair 
valuation, 

S.—FOR SALE—InTioga Co., N. Y.,on N. Y. & 
Erie R. R., a School Property adapted for either sex. 
Main Building three stories high; Wings two stories, 
and b Will ace date 50 boarding pupils. 
Six acres of good land, with fruit and shad: trees. 
Location healthy. Proprietor states that school while 
in operation was always full, pupils often being refused 
from lack of room, He thinks that from $4,000 to 
$5,002 can be cleared yearly. Buildings alone cost 





over $7,009 in cheap times. Price $5,000, one half 
cash, and balance to suit purchaser. ‘Title undisputed. 


13.—FOR SALE—Flourishing Boarding and Day- 
School, near New Haven, Conn. In operation fifteen 
years. Frame buildings consist of dwelling with school- 
rooms attached; a two story building used as gymnasium. 
Play-ground and garden with fruit and shade trees. 
Bui.dings are insured for $7,002; water and gas can be 
introduced if desired. Location pleasan: and access 
easy. Price, for goodwill, school, and some household 
furniture, &c., $10,590; $3020 cash, and balance on 
mortgage. If not sold soon, it may be rented. 


14 —A gentleman about to retire from a first-class 
seminary, offers for sale the following: A full assort- 
me t of Rosewood and Black-walnut Gymnastic Ap- 
paratus, Globes, Charts, Maps with hanging apparatus, 
Schoo!-de ks in polished Oak of best style and quality, 
Ink-wells, &c., &c. Also, a fine Library of about 
1290 vols., a valuable cabinet of Minerals and Fossils, 
both perfectly classified, labelled and catalogued. Cat- 
alogues of th: books, furniture, &c., supplied when 
applied for. 





The New American School Dialogue Book 


Contains, I. Tor ScHoo.Bpoys’ TRIBUNAL—II. THE STRAIGHT MARK—III. FAsHron- 
ABLE EDUCATION ; OR, THE ADOPTED CHILD—IV. THE Era Pi Socrety—V. THE 
ROCKVILLE PETITION—VI. PuccE—VII. RuFFER, THE BoRE—VIII. EXAMINATION 
Day AT MADAME SAVANTE’s—IX. THE PrizE PoeEM—X. Witt1AM Ray's History 
Lesson—XI. SLANG—XII. Homrnitic GEoGRAPHY—XIII. Nor at HomE—XIV. THE 
QUEEN’s ENGLISH. Price, by mail, Paper 40 cents ; Flexible Cloth 50 cents. 


Fischer's New Latin Book. 


PART I., FOR BEGINNERS. 
This book revolutionizes the study of Latin. It presents a New method, It does not claim to open up a 
“* Royal road to learning,” por will it yield a perfect knowledge of Latin in ‘* six easy lessons ;” but it will aid 
the pupil to acquire the Latin language by the most natural method possible, ‘* short of hearing it spoken in the 


Forum, or at the baths of Ancient Rome. 


It is highly commended by some of the best Teachers and Scholars. 


Retail Price, $1.25. Wholesale Price, $1. For examination, prepaid. by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COQ, 


Publishers, 480 Broome St., N. Y. 








TRUTH vs. MISREPRESENTATION. 


Ta a recent number of an “ Educational Bul'etin,” issued month'y in this city, and circu'ated 
among the Teachers and educational men of the entire country, by the Publishers of a Series of 
School Books, for the sole purpose of advertising and pafling their own publications, we nutice some 
rawarkable statements. 

Yor example—as evidence of the wonderful “‘ Progress ” of certain Books, ani of “ the appreci1- 
tion of merit” in the same, as well as to show how the ‘‘ National Series are held in comparison 
with competing text-books,” they have selected from the tabular statements of the Report ot the Re- 
gents ot the University of the State of New York, dated March, 1866, but made up from the reports 
received from 212 Academies under their supervision, and bearing date from June to September, 
1865. the following ‘interesting items,” the evident design of which is to convey a jalse impression 
iv regard to the use of their own and of other’s publications, 


FROM THE BULLETIN. 


READERS—Whole number of Academies reporting .. 
Using Parker & Watson’s Readers...... 








Oc ccccccccscccccccccesseccceseee Lt 


eececcscece ¢o 
FOUNDER OF COMIIOTN DOTEEE occ ccc ccc ccccccnccoceccccccocsccecs 14 
ARITHMETICS—Academies reporting......... . 195 
Using Davies’.......... 55 

Competing text-books. 14 


4ALGEBRAS—Academies reporting...... ee ° ‘ coe 195 
Use Davics’....... cvscce ° coe ° 
Competing text-books........s.ssseceees ° 10 

If the object of publishing and circulating the above is not willfully to deceive, surely the pub- 

lishers of the above-named books have sullied their reputation for honesty and fairness, when it is 

known that some of the “‘Competing text-books” were used in a larger number of Academies than 

were their own, and they knew it. 

An honost and truthful statement from the same report would read as follows: 


READERS—Whole number of Academies reporting.. 
Use Parker and Watson’s Serie;....... 

Use Sanders’ Series............+ 

Use Willson’s Serics.......cccsccees sees 

11 other Competing Series. 

Many Academies report two or more authors in use, on the same subjects. 


ARITUMETICS—Academies reporting........ccccesccesccccserecee daavn dh dcewanaene oasnten 
WOR DEW oscccccovcceses 
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ED nds oda oe Gs hecnketcndec sncuécdenseepess soso 95 
IE Maccecknestacsacese Pecccccccccescncescccecccces cecccescoces 41 
11 other competing series. 

ALG E BRAS—Academies reporting. ........esccccccccscccccsvcesccccs ccccscccccoseccosccceces 195 
CO er ern GAs duibéebeeesceesescasehe eevee cocccces 5 
Use Robinson’s...... . 


Use Greenleaf’s........... ee . eovcccs cocccccccccccccccoccess 10 
9 other competing authors. 
In January, 1867, it was found upon actual inquiry that Robinson’s Arithmetics were used in 108 
of those Academies, and Robinson’s Algebras in 150. 
These two statements speak for themselves, and need no comment. The motive is obvious. 
We wil! add one more fact bearing upon the comparative circulation of books, viz.: According to 
the Annuil Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the state of Wisconsin, made De- 
cember, 1866, the whole number of School Districts in the State was 3,448. 


Using Sander’s Spellers......ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccsess eccceccercsscccccccccc ced lht 
SN SD NOIIOD 6 ons nn 0065. 050 0nb000bsnk bbs 66050 0Fycbteb bs siésbbesoncdcesecd ee 
Using Parker and Watson’s Spellers.........seesseeeeres eevcccccccccccccccccccce BUS 
Using Sander’s Readers. ......+.eeeees - 2,165 
Using MoGuffy’s Readers... ......ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccesscccccce eeerccce - 1,373 
Using Parker and Watson’s Readers 


ecccccccccece Cocccccccccscccccccccccvcscccccccees M02 








We only desire that the ‘“‘American Educational Series’ shall stand upon their intrinsic merits, 
and are wil.ing to submit them to any test, even that of comparative circulation. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars will be sent to Teachers and School Officers upon application. 
Address 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & 00., 


47 and 49 GREENE STREET, New York, 
New Yors, May 1, 1867. 
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ie ; The New American School Desk and Settee is a combined desk and 
than =f 
: seat so constructed that the desk and settee are entirely Independent and Self- 
we | supporting. The settee stands close to the desk, yet nowhere touches it. Any 
. 4 j movement of the pupil on the settee will not “‘joggle” the desk. The seat folds 
ae | back to allow free access to the desk, and to make room for passage, gymnastic 
. exercises, sweeping, etc. The seats may be made separate for each pupil, while 
» the back remains continuous. 
. The back and seat of the Settee are curved to fit the natural outline of the 
body when in proper sitting posture. The Settee has been constructed with con- 
| = stant reference to the natural curves of the body; and is the only school seat ever 
134 7 a ahi : : 
io | made ‘on physiological principles.” It compels a natural, healthful, upright 
ae position, and that without constiint or weariness. With it, the proper position 
is the easiest position—which can be said of no other school seat. The Settee 
7 to “y stands firmly, and may be used as a movable settee, or fastened to the floor. 
De- 
: 
' 
ts, | 
mn. 





The Braces (a a, fig. 8) support the seat, and also serve to keep pupils within 
the line of the aisle, and the clothing (of girls especially) in proper place. 














The Back piece (e, fig. 4) is strongly dove-tailed to the stanchions (f f) making 
the desk very firm, without the ordinary braces on the under side. Fig. 4 represents 
a desk to be used in front of a row, or without settee before it; the curve of the 
stanchions (f f) is therefore reversed. 

The Wood-work of both desk and szttee is dove-tailed to the iron, so that 
warping is impossible; and being fastened at one edge only, is free to shrink or 
swell without cracking. The peculiar attachment of the wood and iron enables 
these Desks and Settees to be readily taken apart or set up by any inexperi 
enced person. Each part is marked to indicate its proper position. The several 
parts are made in duplicate, so that any piece that may be defaced or otherwise 
injured, can be supplied from the factory at little cost, and replaced in a moment. 
The Iron Work is painted to correspond in color with the wood, which is com- 
monly of chestnut. This wood not only helps, by its color, to give a light and 
cheerful appearance to the school room, but is less easily defaced than other woods 
by the inevitable bruises and scratches incident to school use. Desks and Set- 
tees, however, ate made of any kind of wood, to order; also of any required 


length. 


Fig. 5 — 





Fig. 5 shows the Desk and Settee when taken apart for packing. Six desks 
and settees complete occupy when packed not more than the space of one when 
standing. This gives the New American Desk and Settee a decided advantage 
over all others in transportation, a large saving being effected, not only in bulk, 
but in classification of freight. When securely boxed they are shipped as ordinary 
freight, at less than one-third the rate charged for furniture. 

The ordinary sizes are: For Grammar Schools, 42 inches long, (two inches 


more than the customary allowance,) by 15 inches wide. For Primary Schools, 
386 inches long by 12 inches wide. 


Price, Grammar School size, Double Desk......2.....cceceecceccecseeee: $4 00 
of Primary se sed ccvccccesesecosecgsscccecccesion OC OO 
3 Settees for either size, for two pupils......secccccceeseeeeseceeceecs 3 50 


Several schools have already been supplied with these Desks. Testimony 
can be furnished that they give perfect satisfaction. Specimens may be examined 
at 430 Broome Street, New York, and at Speakman & Proctor’s, 6 Custom House 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. Persons at a distance may obtain a perfect model, by 
mail, for $3. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Specimens on exhibition at WOODMAN & HAMMETT’S 37 & 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 
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SCARLETT’S INK VENT, 4027S WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


} FOR 
a | WEDGWOOD'S GOVERNMENT 
Filling Ink Stands and Ink Wells. | AND 


With this vent, a steay LAWS Of the United States. 


| 
stream may be poured, and cut! 4 COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE 
cff promptly. All ove:flowing!) RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 


inkstands and wells, and drip-| AND NATIONAL GOV: 
ping of ink upon clothing and| ERNMENTS. 
furniture is thus avoided. | It contains-THE LAW which every citizen should possess 


The convenience of this in-|© enable him to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 

: 2 his duties to the State and to the Nation, and to conduct 

vention will be appreciated by his oo affairs with perfect safety to himcelf and justice 

. ;, to others. It has been submitted to the criticism of the 

all who have had experience in) )2¢- jurists. who commend it and its objects most hearti- 

filling inkstands in the old-|ly. A perusal of the table ot contents and a single chap- 

‘ .. ter will convince any intelligent voter of the need of the 
fashioned way. The cork is knowledge presented. . 

made tapering, to fit the mouth) IT IS STRICTLY a SUBSCRIPTION-BOOK. Rel'able, active 

: men and women, who wish to do gcod and make moncy, 

of any ink-bottle, shoutd canvass for this book. Some of our agents are 

—— $100 a week. A circular, giving title-page, Ta- 

; " ¢ of Contents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, with 

Price of each, 25 cents. Sent by Mail, scency documents, sent on * appli ation. Territory as- 

/S.gned, and liberal inducements offered. 


| J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
430 Broome St. New Yorks. 





prepaid, for 30 cents. 








« BUNASBRE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
OVER 2000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


10,000 Words and Meanings notin other Dictionaries 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teach- 
er and professional man, What Library is complete with- 
out the best English Dictonary ? 

** Superior, in most respects, to any other English Dic- 
tionary known to me.'’—Hon. George P. Marsh. 

‘“*THe New WesstER is glorious—it is perfect—it dis- 
tances and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.” —F. H. Raymond, LL. D., Prest. of Vassar Coll. 

‘* All young persons should have a standard Dictionary 
at their elbows. And while you are about it GET THE 
BEST; that Dictionary is NOAH WEBSTER’S—the great 
THE PATENT BOOK-CARRIER, work unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount 

\from off your back to put it intoyo rhead.”—Ph Fournal. 

4 ‘* Every farmer should give his sons two or th.ee square 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. rods of mirety well prepared, with the avails of which 

. ithey may buy it. Every méchanic should put a receiving 

The damage which Schools Books receive in being car-;hox in some — place in * house to = = 

: ; stray pennies for the like purpose. Lay it upon your table 
cmd cae a a ae i aban ipy S side of the Bible; it isa better expounder than 
*8U-| many which claim to be expounders, It is a great labor- 

lar use in the school room. The common book s:rap is alsaver: it has saved us time enough in one year’s use to 
convenience to the pupil in keeping the books toge-her :' pay for itself; and that must be deemed good property 
butit is sadly destructive to the bindings, jwhich will clear itself in TT a ae = op — 

The cut represents Mr. Manchester's recent invention oon week at Webster ap om eteieates te “ 
obviate this difficulty. It finds great favor with teacher:,| Massachuset!s Life Boat. 
pupils and parents, and is proving a success. In the cut it! In one vol. of 1,840 Roval Quarto Pages. 
is shown partly filled with Books and a Slate. Its con-| Published by G. &. C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
struction is simple. | Sold by all Booksellers, 

This most valuable book will be Fs aperie o 
Price 50 cents each, Supplied by leading Booksellers. \to any person who will get up a club of fif~ 
teen wubecribers for the Amer., Ed, Monthly, 


r ’ and remit us $20 for the same. bg 
eh i cm meg Ee wtp | J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Manufacturers, 420 Broome St., N.Y.) 430 Broome St., New York 


















ORGANS 


FOR 


Schools, Drawing-Rooms, Churches, Lodges. 


“THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST.” 


MASON & TTAMLIN are now manufacturing more than sixty styles 
of their celebrated CABINET ORGANS and PORTABLE OKGANS, 
varying in price fiom $75 to upwards of $1,000 each. ‘They have within ten 
years been awarded FIF'l'Y-SIX GOILD OR SILVER MEDALS, or other highest pre- 
miums, for important improvements in this class of instruments, and for the 
superiority of their work. ‘They have the honor to refer, for hearty testimony 
to the great improvements which are combined in their Cabinet Organs, and to the 
superiority of the instruments of their make, to the most prominent Artists 
and Composers of the whole Country; to the most distinguished organists 
and pianists, and to those generally of recognized highest musical pro- 
ficiency, most of whom are practically acquainted with the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs, and can speak advisedly as to their excellencies. 

Knowing the great practical value of the improvements originated in their fac- 
tory, or purchased by them at large expense, and exclusively used in their Organs, 
and also the scrupulous care exercised in the selection and preparation of material, 
and the thoroughness of workmanship which they rigidly require, as well as the 
extraordinary tests to which every one of their Organs is subjected before it is offered 
for sale, M. & H. confidently invite the most critical and searching exam- 
ination of their instruments and comparison with all others. ‘hey 
call attention especially, to the peculiar purity, volume and richness of 
the tones of their Organs, the superiority of which is recognized in Europe as well as 
America ; also to the perfection and strength of their construction in every particular, 
securing the greatest possible durability. . 

The Portable Organ, of which M. & H. have recently commenced the man- 
ufacture, are so designated because they are more compact and smaller in size than 
the Cabinet Organs. They are in very plain but neat cases of solid walnut; and in 
externals, the most careful economy, consistent with neatness and durability, is 
observed. ‘Ihe interior work is of the same high standard of excellence as that of 
the Cabinet Organs. They have nearly, or quite as much power as the latter 
instruments of corresponding capacity, but are not fully equal to them in liquid 
purity and evenness of tone. The Prices of the Portable Organs are—Four 
Octave, Single Reed, $75; Five Octave, Single Reed, $90; Four 
Octave, Double Reed, $100; Five Octave, Dowble Reed, $125. 

Prices of Cabinet Organs in elegant cases, $200 to $1,000 and upwards, each. 
They are furnished in plainer cases, in great variety, for Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
Libraries, Drawing Rooms, &c., at from $110 to $600 each. 

Every instrument made by M. & H. has their name in full on its name-board, and 
is fully warranted. 


M. & H. will be glad to send circulars, containing full descriptions of their Organs, 
with much information as to what constitutes excellence in such instruments, and 
what defects are to be avoided, to any applicant. Address 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston. 
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THE INSTRUCTION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. . 


II.—Porvtar Epucation 1x American Scuoots—( Continued. ) 


HE common school has certainly produced unprecedented results 
in America. Let us examine its origin and organization. 

No sooner had the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the shores of their new 
country than they devoted themselves to the education of their children. 
A regulation of 1642, states that they will not suffer “the barbarism 
which does not teach children to read and to be acquainted with the penal 
laws.” Education, thus required by the State, was directed by teachers 
appointed by the heads of families. All those States, now known collec- 
tively as New England, rivalled each other in zeal for this object, which 
they justly regarded as of the first importance. These schools, imbued 
with the Puritan spirit, trained that moral, religious, practical, enterpris- 
ing class that has been the saving element of the great Republic. At 
this time no one was entirely ignorant ; all citizens received very nearly 
the same education. Subsequently, the War of Independence, the conquest 
of additional territory, the formation of new States, the establishment of 
‘new routes of communication, canals and railroads, caused education to 
be in some measure neglected. Emigration had brought into the country 
a large number of poor and ignorant families. “ The old laws which made 
education compulsory, had become a dead letter ; ignorance was gaining: 
ground. At length, about thirty years ago, some clear-sighted men be- 
came alarmed at the state of things. Then took place one of those 
popular movements of which we have no conception in Europe. Associa- 
tions for-the improvement of education were everywhere formed. Journals 
for the discussion of the subject were issued in great numbers. Several 
distinguished men, Messrs. Henry Barnard,"Horace Mann, Professors 

Stowe and Bache, went to Europe to study the most celebrated systems 
there. On their return to America they published the result of their 
inquiries, and placed themselves at the head of the new movement. What 
was accomplished by individual energy under these circumstanées is truly: 
wonderful. Mr. Henry Barnard, intrusted by the State of Rhode Island! 


‘ 
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with the task of reforming its educational system, has given in his official 
report an aecount of the preliminary labor which he performed. We learn 
from this document that he visited all the towns in the State twice, ques- 
tioned more than four hundred teachers upon their methods of instruction, . 
and examined the pupils in all the schools. In addition, he wrote more 
than a thousand letters to persons best able to suggest valuable ideas. 
He called a meeting in each town to discuss the matter with the citizens 
and teachers. He delivered more than five hundred lectures upon the 
subject, and organized everywhere local associations to maintain and extend 
the interest thus awakened. He published a journal which was gratui- 
tously distributed and scattered broadcast throughout the community. It 
was only after this immense preparatory labor, after having thoroughly 
mastered the subject himself, and having enlightened the public mind, that 
he proposed reforms which were adopted by the legislature of Rhode 
Island. Similar action took place in the other States, even in the Western, 
as Ohio and Michigan. Corresponding organizations, which they are still 
trying each year to improve, were everywhere formed. 

In Europe such matters are differently conducted. The government 
appoints a commission. This commission works secretly ; nothing is 
known of its doings. At last, after many years of mysterious preparation, 
a law is promulgated. It is excellent, perhaps, but it produces very little 
result, because the public mind is not ready for it. In matters pertaining 
to education, all legislation not supported by the co-operation of the com- 
munity is valueless. 

As the federal government does not concern itself with instruction, the 
educational systems differ in the different States. Yet the general princi- 
ples are the same in all the free States, because they rest upon a common 
basis of similar institutions and manners, and because they all copy readily 
the excellences of their neighbors. Local liberty produces here a real and 
living resemblance far superior to the outward, lifeless uniformity imposed 
elsewhere by central authority. 

Elementary instruction is everywhere in charge of the town, but the 
State exercises a certain supervision. The law requires a sufficient number 
of schools to be established, to accommodate all children of suitable age. 
Two penalties are employed to enforce this law. First, the State may 


enter an action against the town to oblige it to tax itself for the support 


of education, and the parents of any child to whom a place is refused in 
school have a right to claim damages. To involve the interests of the 
individual, and appeal to the courts to maintain them, is the American 
mode of securing the execution of law, and its efficacy cannot be denied. 
The township which embraces an area of several English miles, and a 
population of 2,000 to 3,000, is divided into school districts. Each dis- 
trict containing from 150 to 300 inhabitants, maintains a school. The 
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size and population of the districts necessarily vary in different parts of 
the country. In the older States, situated on the shores of the Atlantic, 
they are smaller and more populous than in the West. Everywhere, how- 
ever, the number of schools is incredible, and far surpasses anything that 
is known in Europe. Thus, in 1861, there were in the State of New 
York 11,750 public schools, for 3,880,735 inhabitants, that is, one school 
for about 300 persons ; in Massachusetts, 4,605 schools, for 1,231,066 
inhabitants, or a school for 270 persons. In the Western States the 
proportion is still more favorable, for in Ohio we find a school for 160 
inhabitants ; in Illinois, one for 150 ; in Wisconsin, one for 130. Accord- 
ing to the last report for 1865, France has 38,386 public schools for a 
population of 37,382,225, that is, one school for 784 persons. Thus she 
is doing only one-seventh as much for the education of her citizens as these 
new States founded but a few years ago in the distant prairies of the far 
West, where lately the bear and the buffalo ranged. To rise to the level 
of America, France ought to have 200,000 schools, instead of 38,000, 
and few of the European States can show more favorable figures. 

Who are the authorities that have charge of American schools? We 
find here an organization entirely different from anything that we know ; 
there is no trace of that ponderous machinery, by means of which, in the 
old world, the will of the sovereign is transmitted to all parts of a vast 
kingdom. In America there are only local committees, chosen independ- 
ently of each other and responsible for their action solely to public opinion, 
or, indeed, to justice in case of a violation of law. First, there is the dis- 
trict committee, sometimes called prudential committee, sometimes commit- 
tee of trustees. Chosen by the votes of the district, their business is to 
attend to the building and repair of school-houses, to elect teachers, to 
examine schools, and to keep them in good condition. The local commit- 
tee is not numerous ; it is composed at most of three members, of three 
trustees in the State of New York, and even.of a single person in some 
other States. They are generally chosen for but one year. They are ex- 
pected annually to summon the voters to a public meeting to give account 
of their doings, and to answer any questions that may be asked. 

It is their duty to transmit to the Board of Education a report of the 
condition of their district. Next in order is the town committee. They 
receive the State fand and the local taxes, and apportion them to the dis- 
tricts as nearly as possible according to their needs. They examine candi- 
dates for the office of teacher, and give them the certificates which they 
must receive before they can be appointed by the prudential committee. 
They decide upon text-books and methods of teaching, and examine regu- 
larly the different schools. In a word, to them is intrusted the moral and 
intellectual direction of education. 

The central figure of the system is the Board of Education, at the head 
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of which is an officer of high rank, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. In some States, as in that of New York, the superintendent is 
chosen by the legislature ; in the West, he is elected at the same time as 
the governor by all the voters of the State. It is an emphatic proof of the 
high esteem in which education is held, that his salary equals, and in some 
cases exceeds, that of the chief magistrate of the State, particularly in the 
new Western States—lIIlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. However high his 
position may be, he can exercise no authority over the local committees, 
who are in no respect under his jurisdiction. His office is simply to en- 
lighten the legislature and the community at large upon all matters per- 
taining to education. He colleets statistics, visits schools, and endeavors 
by meetings and addresses to increase public interest in the department 
which he represents. Every year he submits to the legislature a detailed 
report of the condition of edueation in the State. This document is dis. 
tributed in large numbers throughout all the districts. The defects or 
faults of the prevailing systems are frankly exposed, and needful reforms 
pointed out and urged. Some of these reports, especially those of Messrs. 
E. Potter of Rhode Island, and Victor Rice of New York, Horace Mann, 
and Henry Barnard of Massachusetts, are admirable productions which 
cannot be too carefully consulted. The beauty of the paper and the 
printing, the elegance of the binding, everything, even to these minute 
details, show that the object is one dear to the heart of the whole 
nation. 

Two features in the organization just described are worthy of note, 
The first is the application of the economical principle of the division of 
labor. In Europe, the regular officers of government take charge of 
elementary education ; in America, certain individuals are specially ap- 
pointed to devote themselves solely to school matters. The advantage is 
that men of the right endowments can thus be selected, intrusted with a 
specific duty, and held directly responsible for all their actions. It is the 
surest way of deriving the best results from the agencies employed. The 
second point to be observed is, that the only spring that moves the whole 
is public sentiment. Public speaking and the press are the impelling 
forces. The superintendent, whose influenee is very great, exerts it upon 
legislators, committees, and voters, upon the latter of whom everything 
ultimately depends, only by his spoken and printed words. Persuasion 
does everything, Compulsion nothing. This system requires more intelli- 
gence and demands more effort than the European, but it is far more effi- 
cacious, because it is supported by the cordial enthusiasm of all. To 
adopt it at the present time throughout Europe would be premature ; to 
aspire to it would be at once honorable and advantageous. 

The school-buildings differ in appearance according to the age of their 
respective States. In the West, in the midst of families hardly settled 
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upon the soil which they are conquering: for civilization, they are little 
more than rude log-huts. In the raral portions of the East, they are 
plain, one-story houses, healthfully located in some pleasant grassy spot, 
and adorned with flowers and grape-vines. In the cities, as Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York, they are handsome three-story buildings, where 
everything is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 
To form an idea of the arrangement of these edifices, let us enter one of 
the new school-houses of New York. The ground-floor is occupied by a 
large hall designed for a play-room and by the janitor’s rooms. In the 
first story, six small class-rooms, 16 feet by 23, open into a large central 
hall, 45 feet by 65, the reception-room, where at certain hours all the 
pupils assemble to perform certain exercises together ; in the second story, 
are ten more class-rooms ; finally, in the third, a reception-hall and six 
class-rooms as in the first. The whole building is warmed by steam and 
thoroughly ventilated. Croton water is carried to each story. Each 
pupil has a desk of varnished wood and a seat by himself; the whole pre- 
sents a tasteful and elegant appearance, and there are accommodations for 
2,000 children. The class-rooms and reception-halls contain a complete 
library, maps, globes, small collections in different departments of natural 
history, various manufactured articles, and even a piano. Ina single year 
(1861) the city of New York appropriated 6,500 dollars to the purchase 
of these instruments, which are a source of great pleasure to the children. 
It is expected in the United States that every school will have its library, 
the books of which are lent to the pupils out of school-hours. Most of 
the States have voted for this purpose a special fund to be divided among 
the districts, which, on their part, raise money for the same purpose. The 
school libraries of the State of New York already own a million and a half 
of volumes, which for 11,750 schools, makes 1,300 volumes each. 

The efforts made in America of late years to improve school edifices 
are almost incredible. An unparalleled enthusiasm has been displayed. In 
New York, for example, within ten years all the old school-houses have 
been rebuilt and enlarged, and twenty-five new ones erected, capable of 
accommodating from 1,500 to 2,000 pupils each. In nine years, from 
1853 to 1861 inclusive, the expense for this item amounted to 1,472,000 
dollars. 





. 
’ 


‘As with plants, neglect or care in their tender youth contributes princi- 
pally to their decay or flourishing: so without “doubt the training and 
education of boyhood, and even at an earlier age, even if it is unobserved 
and is noticed by no one, has an influence not equalled by the most per- 
severing and assidnous industry in after years. 
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A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO-LAND.* 


XCEPTING perhaps Bruce, no traveler of modern times has been so 
rudely assailed as Du Chaillu. His course lay in regions previously 
unvisited. He discovered strange tribes of men, and wonderful species of ani- 
mals. His statements were so novel, and from their novelty so incredible, 
that many pronounced his narrative a tissue of falsehoods, and his journey a 
fiction. Although hurt to the quick by these ungenerous criticisms, he 
cherished no malice towards his detractors, feeling assured that eventually 
the truth of all that is essential in the disputed statements would be 
established. His work on “ Equatorial Africa” led the French Govern- 
ment to send an expedition to explore the Ogobai River. The results 
amply confirmed De Chaillu’s assertions, and encouraged him to take the 
revenge he had long cherished—to undertake a second’ journey into the 
interior, with better preparation than on his first attempt. 

In his preparations for his second expedition, Mr. Du Chaillu was cordially 
assisted by Dr. Owen, and the Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Other persons rendered him valuable aid by instructing him in the use of 
astronomical and photographic instruments. It was his hope that he 
might in this journey fix with aceuracy the geographical positions of the 
places he had previously visited, acquire new specimens in Natural History, 
and possibly reach, in the far interior, some tributary of the Nile, by which 
he might descend to the great river and thence to the Mediterranean. 
Fernand Vaz, on the river of the same name, was to be his starting point. 

Having completed his arrangements, he embarked, August 6th, 1863, 
on the schooner Mentor, for Fernand Vaz, where he arrived October 10th. 
Here he was immediately recognized by the natives, who in token of their 
joy at his arrival, lit up bonfires along the beach and gave themselves a 
general holiday. For several days the breakers were so bad that disem- 
barkation was impossible, but it was begun October 15th. The baggage 
was placed in three canoes ; two reached the shore in safety, but the 
third, containing all the instruments, medicines and more important stores, 
besides the traveller himself, was upset in the breakers by the negligence 
of the men, and Du Chaillu narrowly escaped with his life. By this mis- 
fortune his instruments were lost or permanently disabled, and such of his 
stores as were saved were of little use. To go on now was impossible, 
and nothing could be done but to remain at Fernand Vaz until the Mentor 
could proceed to England and return with a fresh outfit. 

During this enforced delay, Mr. Du Chaillu made a number of short 
excursions to explore the surrounding country north and south, and to 
gain further information respecting the gorilla and othernimals mentioned 
in his previous work. During one of these excursions he was fortunate 
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enough to secure several specimens of a new species of the genus Manis. 
Hfe thus describes this strange member of the ant-eater family. “The 
next morning I went with a number of men in search of the ii. From 
the description given me by the natives, I was sure that I had never met 
with this species, and had some hopes of its being new to science. The 
pangolin genus (Manis, of Zoologists) to which it belongs, is a very sin- 
gular group of animals. They are ant-eaters, like the Myrmecophaga, of 
South America, being like them quite destitute of teeth, and having a 
long extensile tongue, the extremity of which is covered with a glutinous 
excretion, by means of which they catch their prey. But whilst the 
South American ant-eaters are clothed with hair like ordinary mammalian 
animals, the pangolines have an armor of large scales, implanted in the 
skin of the upper surfacé of the body from the head to the tip of the 
tail, and imbricated or overlapping, like the slates on the roof of a house. 
The animals look, at first sight, like curious heavy-bodied lizards, but they 
have warm blood, and nourish their young like the rest of the mammalia. 
The tpi lives in burrows in the earth, or sometimes in the large hallows of 
colossal trunks of trees which have fallen to the ground. The burrows 
that I saw were in light soil on the slope of a hill. There are two holes 
to each gallery, one for entrance and the other for exit. This is necessary, 
on account of the animal being quite incapable of curving its body side- 
ways, so that it cannot turn itself in its burrow. The bodies of pangolins 
are very flexible vertically, that is, they can roll themselves up in a ball, 
and coil and uncoil themselves very readily, but they cannot turn round 
within the confined limits of their burrows. In hunting them, we had 
first to ascertain by the foot-marks, or more readily by the marks left by 
the trail of the tail, which was the entrance and which was the exit of 
the burrow, and then, making a trap at one end, drive them out by the 
smoke of a fire at the other ; afterwards securing them by ropes. The 
freshness of the track told us that the animal had entered its burrow the 
previous evening, for I must add that the pi is nocturnal in its habits, 
sleeping in its burrow throughout the day. When it wanders by night, 
the natives say they can hear the rattling of its large scales.” The largest 
specimen of ipi secured by Mr. Du Chaillu was an adult female, four and 
one-half feet long. “Its skeleton and skin were sent to England, and 
were described by Dr. Gray, under the name of Pholidotus Africanus. 
He was also fortunate in discovering a new variety of chimpanzee, called 
by the natives, Nkengo Nschiego. It differs from other varieties by the 
yellow color of its face : the common variety being black. Like the Kooloo 
Kamba, of which Du Chaillu was unable to secure a specimen on this 
journey, it forms bowers of branches of trees, at a height of twenty or 
thirty feet. The roofs are well constructed, and protect the inmates from 
both heat and rain. During these excursions, the explorer observed many 
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facts which led him to modify some statements he had made respecting 
the gorilla. This animal is exclusively vegetarian : an adult female can 
be taken alive if severely wounded ; the gorilla is more gregarious. than 
he supposed ; twice he saw herds of eight or ten females under circum- 
stances which led him to believe that the males were not far off, concealed 
in the forests. The gorilla isa timid animal, seldom acting on the offen- 
sive, and seldom defending itself except when escape is impossible. Several 
young ones were captured alive, one of which was shipped for England, 
but died on the voyage. Young gorillas are uniformly untamable, a 
striking contrast to the chimpanzee, which at almost any age can be 
rendered docile and familiar. 

On the 30th of June the Mentor returned to the Fernand Vaz, bringing 
goods and stores for which Mr. Du Chaillu had written, and also a fresh 
supply of instruments to replace those which had been spoiled or broken. 
Some time was necessary to fit the collections in Natural History for trans- 
portation to England, and it was not until October, a year after his arrival, 
that Du Chaillu found himself ready to start for the interior. His stores 
and outfit consisted of forty-seven large chests of goods, besides ten boxes 
containing his photographic apparatus and chemicals, and fifty voluminous 
bundles of miscellaneous articles. He had also five hundred pounds of 
powder, three hundred and fifty pounds of shot, and three thousand ball 
cartridges. As no beasts of burden are found on the coast, a hundred 
men were required to carry the baggage. Of these, ten formed his body- 
guard. His chief man, Igala, was a stalwart negro, courageous as a lion, 
but submissive to his master. He was moreover a useful assistant, having 
been taught to skin and preserve animals. The Commi,-or coast people, 
believed that the expedition was to cross overland to England. This was 
the inducement which led most of his band to join it, and the commander 
made no attempt to disabuse their minds. 

On the 15th of October the expedition reached Goumbi, on the River 
Rembo, the residence of Du Chaillu’s old friend Quengueza. This old 
prince behaved right royally. » His kindness became at length an incon- 
venience, as he was continually inventing expedients for prolonging their 
stay. On the 28th of October they left Goumbi, and on the 30th arrived 
at Obindji, at the confluence of the Ovenga and Ofoubou rivers, where 
they were detained seventeen days before matters were in readiness for 
proceeding to Olenda, the chief city of Ashira-Land. 

During their sojourn at Olenda, small-pox broke out: one of the 
porters died, and the disease spread among those attending the funeral. 
Owing to the lack of quarantine regulations, the scourge soon became 
general. The superstitious negroes charged Du Chaillu with introducing 
it ; all his porters left him, and his journey seemed to be at anend. But 
Quengueza and King Olenda defended him, denying the groundless belief. 
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The plague continued its ravages until it ceased from sheer want of victims. 
Olenda, his wives and his nephew were carried off by it. The once cheer- 
ful valley of Ashira became a gloomy house of the dead: each village 
was a charnel house. The poor victims of the loathsome disease in all its 
worst stages, lay about in sheds and huts. The stench in the neighbor- 
hood of the huts was insupportable. The explorer bewailed his hard fate, 
and wished himself back amid the health and comforts of Europe. 

In March, after many months of weary delay, the expedition left the 
Ashira settlement. After undergoing many perils, and suffering much 
from fatigue and hunger in passing through Otando and Apono, Du 
Chaillu reached Ishoga-Land. Here at Yengue he had the good fortune 
to discover a settlement of Obongos or dwarfs, of whose existence he had 
heard from the natives. The average height of this race is, males 4 feet 
six inches, females, 4 feet five inches. These people are exceedingly timid, 
and it was only with the utmost difficulty that three or four could be per- 
suaded to approach the travelers. 

Leaving Ishogo, the party reached the village of Mouaou Kombo, 
in Ashango-Land, on July 21st. Here by an untoward accident the ex- 
pedition came to an untimely end. A gun was accidentally discharged 
and. killed a man and the head wife of a friendly sub-chief. The war-cry 
was immediately raised, and Du Chaillu was compelled to retreat. The 
return journey to,the coast was accomplished without loss of life to mem- 
bers of the expedition ; but to secure.safety, it was necessary to throw 
away all the baggage, and the leader himself had to. part with his rifle. 
All the collections in Natural History, and all the photographs were lost. 
Du Chaillu had kept three copies of his journal. Of these two, and one 
volume of the third, were lost. The work is therefore incomplete in the 
records of latitude and longitude. 

In the twentieth chapter, the author sums up the results of the expe- 
dition. Throughout the whole explored region there were no beasts of 
burden, no truly domesticated animals, except goats and fowls. Eight 
species of monkeys were found. These are used as food by the inhabit- 
ants, and many fall a prey to the guanonien, a large eagle rivalling the 
condor in size. Of the anthropoid apes, five species or varieties occur. 
The land is mountainous, and in the interior rain falls almost continuously. 
The inhabitants are gloomy, and cherish an ineradicable belief in witchcraft. 
Property is insecure, and there is no punishment for robbery. As to the 
future capabilities of the negro, the author is doubtful. He believes 
the negro may be advanced to a higher standard, but if left to himself he 
will soon fall back into barbarism. + He is the most tractable and docile 
of all races, and possesses excellent qualities which in great measure com- 
pensate for his bad ones. Ultimately he must disappear from his land, 

and follow the inferior races which have preceded him. 
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Mr. Du Chaillu deserves great credit for the patience with which he 
sustained the bitter attacks of his enemies, and for the mildness with 
which he offers facts confirmatory of his previous assertions. His narra- 
tive is an important contribution to the geography of Africa, The 
appendix to the work contains, among other valuable papers, a mono- 
graph, by Prof. Owen, on three skulls from Western Equatorial Africa. 





SELF-CULTURE. 


HE power that lifts the scholar to a high vantage-ground, whence he 

car survey each field of human effort, and make his influence widely 

felt, lies in his effective skill at organizing thought and knowledge. The 

mind secures the development of its innate power as an organizer of know- 

ledge, by carefully studying the rationale of its closer method, by frequent 

practice and collision with other minds. The easiest and surest way of 

reaching this development of intellectual power is found in such public 

courses of discipline as are pursued at seats of liberal study. But 

wherever obtained, the main struggle for intellectual power must be made 
by him who is to own and use the power. 

The term, self-educated, is sometimes ostentatiously employed in speak- 
ing of men who have gained any considerable amount of mental force and 
wealth, without resorting to public institutions. There is a falsehood in 
the insinuation conveyed by this use of the term self-educated. It implies 
that those who pursue their studies at a public institution are not indebted 
to themselves for their acquisitions and mental power. It implies that 
the graduate of an Academy or a College is not self-educated : that he 
comes by his stores of learning as he comes by a load of wood ; that he 
pays the market price, and has the learning dumped at his feet. 

This, of courseyis the sheerest nonsense. No one ever yet distinguished 
himself as an organizer of knowledge, as an intellectual worker, and a 
putter-forth of intellectual power, whose training had been on his own side 
a passive process. Sooner might the fabled Danaides have drained a river 
with their perforated dippers, than would an intellect reach the point of 
holding ideas, and wielding them with effect, if they were to be received! 
by the simple power of absorption, without that healthy digestion and 
assimilation which are as essential to mental as to physical growth. 

For this reason, seats of learning are far from professing to own any 
labor-saving machinery that can avail; by its unaided working, to elevate 
to the scholar’s dignity and power those who remain in the supineness of 
an unwise and unmasterly inactivity. Public instructors are not post-coaches 
to carry indolent passengers, but rather guides to direct toiling pedestrians. 
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They only assume to facilitate the progress of the student, to furnish him 
with needed directions and means of wholesome self-culture, to tell him what 
to acquire and how to acquire it, while they leave the great burden of his 
training with himself, where it rightfully belongs. They leave with the 
student what in fact they cannot take from him, the responsibility of de- 
ciding his own intellectual rank, and of settling for himself the question 
whether he will be the owner and user of intellectual power. They point 
out the rich placers where mining will be successful, and explain the process 
of testing ores, while they leave the hard digging and sweat, and the 
washing of auriferous sand, to those who are to pocket the proceeds. 
Skillful educators are often instrumental in preventing waste of precious 
time, misdirection of mental energy, and distortion of mental development. 
Thus guided, the faithful student secures to himself a self-reliance that 
never staggers, a thirst for conquest that snuffs the battle afar, and a 
well-balanced, sturdy intellect that knows its strength, and sustains him 
gallantly in every encounter with falsehood and sophistry. 

One who is educated alone, monkishly and by private tutors, may 
know a vast deal about books and abstract science, yet be wholly unpre- 
pared for “ the world’s broad field of battle.” . The best books and systems 
of practical science need the keys of personal observation and experience 
to unlock their richest treasures. The hermit scholar will know much less 
about men than the graduate. He will be far more liable to go astray in 
the choosing of his profession, or in arming himself with the weapons of 
professional warfare. He will be exposed to failures and mortifications 
like those which Demosthenes experienced, when he went before an 
Athenian audience for the first time. 

Our seats of learning are not so much places for putting forth the 
mind’s acquired and measured power, as for searching to find out where 
the power lies, and what is its nature. Itis one.of their peculiar advan- 
tages, often overlooked, that they give the student that acquaintance with 
himself, his hidden strength and aptitudes, which ought to direct him to 
the choice of a congenial profession. His most valuable text-books are 
the faces and voices of his classmates. Day after day, he is with them 
under circumstances that bring into sharp contrast the salient points of 
his own mind and character. He mixes with them frequently and 
intimately in the class-room, on the play-ground, in long walks, by the 
study table, in the circles of debate and competition. He wrestles with 
his fellows in the noble and keen strifes of excited intellects. Wit is 
sharpened by wit. Faults are freely criticised. Failures are pleasantly 
laughed at. Happy efforts and palpable hits are applauded. If, at the 
end of his academic years, he is still in doubt whether he can do one thing 
better than another thing, it must be because he is a universal genius, and 
good at anything. 
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SOLOMON’S WORDS CONCERNING THE ROD. 


HE practice of using the rod as a means of discipline still obtains 
among many whose feelings are averse to it, because an accepted 
traditional interpretation of certain words of Solomon seems to impose the 
practice upon them as a duty. Believing that Solomon by inspiration of 
God teaches that without the application of a literal rod upon the body 
of a young wrong-doer, correction cannot be secured and the child will be 
spoiled, they set themselves gravely about the task of inflicting the bodily 
pain, and, whether the wrong doer is corrected or remains incorrigible, 
try to think they have at least done their duty. The gloom that the 
process casts upon the household or spreads throughout the school, is 
gilded, as they try to believe, by cheering rays from the act as proceeding 
from a spirit of fidelity ; while the actual state of mind produced in the 
whipper is either one of sadness in view of having been cruel and having 
excited the child’s dislike, or of gloomy satisfaction in having given the 
child its deserts. The latter state of mind is a peculiarly dangerous one. 
The feeling is incipiently murderous, growing with repetition of acts. It 
is a feeling that needs to be restrained by fear of the law. The rod is only 
a sword that is not easily capable of cutting to the vital part, but which 
sometimes seeks the vital part by continuance of application. The Linds- 
ley case is an example. Numerous similar cases, which never leave their 
own darkness for eyes to look upon them, no doubt occur. 

But thousands of Christian people who do or do not use the rod, wish 
in their own hearts that Solomon had never been inspired to say, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” as the wise man is commonly misquoted. 
This phraseology is nowhere to be found in the writings of Solomon. 
Still perhaps it conveys a part of the literal signification of certain words 
of his upon which it is supposed to be founded ; the words reading thus : 
“He that spareth the rod hateth his son: but he that loveth him chas- 
teneth him betimes ;” and perhaps the following : ‘ Withhold not correc- 


tion from the child: for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die. 


Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” 
(Prov. xiii. 24, and xxiii. 13, 14.) 

Supposing the word “ rod” to be used here literally, then we have to con- 
sider the precise conditions under which it is to be used. If inspiration 
teaches that the rod is to be used, we ought carefully to consult inspira- 
tion to find out how. It is obvious, certainly, that inspiration cannot 
teach that correction is to be sought by the infliction of bodily pain, when 
it can be secured without it. That would be teaching the practice of 
cruelty for the sake of cruelty ; while we read of Him who inspires, as 
being love itself. Reason is to be used to its utmost capacity in devising 
a way of securing correction without inflicting bodily pain. It is not 
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pleasant to have to state frankly that the customary method, where the 
rod is used, is to apply it to any wrong doer as a matter of course, when the 
wrong doing is aggravated, aud frequently when it is not aggravated. 
A schoolboy disobeys a rule: put him to physical pain on the principle 
that the burnt child dreads the fire. Sometimes the case is that of a girl. 
To wit, the Cambridge case. Or a child will not say his prayers at the 
command of his parents. Whip him till he does. To wit, the Lindsley 
ease. Necessarily the principle of reaching the child through the affec- 
tions is ignored ; or he is not supposed to be thus reachable. He or she 
is presumed to be a little barbarian whom brute force alone will finally con- 
trol. For it must be acknowledged that the rod is for the brutish, not for 
the affectionate and rational. 

“ A rod for the fool’s back,” says Solomon. Butrbe sure that the child 
is a “fool.” Another passage probably defines the word “fool.” “A 
rod is for the back of him that is void of understanding.” (Prov. x. 13, 
and xxvi. 3.) This brings the application of the rod within very narrow 
limits. Those who, when they have done wrong, are devoid of under 
standing so that they do not perceive that they have done wrong, are 
exceedingly rare. The subject of discipline is not devoid of understanding, 
but is in such a state of mind that he will not acknowledge that he has 
an understanding of the case. He is angry, sullen, perverse, rebellious, 
and, because convicted, and besides, perhaps, threatened as a horse or an 
ass (Prov. xxvi. 3) is threatened, he feels insulted and is revengeful. 
According to Solomon himself, this state of mind does not warrant the 
application of the rod. 

We are arguing upon the basis of the meaning of Solomon’s words, or 
else we might enlarge here by trying to find out why. We might con- 
sider that blows make the passionate more passionate, and that disgust 
and dislike rise to the mind even with the memory of them in after days, 
or months, or years ; and that the cases in which, in after time, one who 
was once whipped, assures his whipper that he bears for him no feelings 
but those of kindness, are to be referred to the workings of a generous 
nature which forgets the injury in view of the good that was by other 
means bestowed. And we might show that where the understanding is 
present it asserts its title to respect through all its outward covering of 
passion, so that the rod is sure to convey an insult because it is brutish 
and for brutes and “fools.” (Prov. xxvi. 13.) The rod hardens. 

The passionate state of mind, unaggravated, is transient. Generally, 
when it is passed away, the understanding is ready to manifest itself at 
the touch of rational kindness in acknowledgment and repentance. Some- 
times, however, there remains a self-willedness which haughtily refuses to 
make any acknowledgment or concession, which holds that no wrong has 
been done, and which claims a renewal of companionship without yielding 
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to any feeling of repentance. Such a state of mind in a child is unques- 
tionably a dangerous one. It is likely to lead to delusion ; to blind the 
understanding, and to provide therefor an imitative counterfeit understand- 
ing which shall assure the mind that wrong is right and right wrong. 
The results of leaving the child in this state of mind are likened by the 
wise man to death itself ; they are such as hate and not love would work 
out upon its object. “ He that spareth the rod hateth his son ; but he 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” (Prov. xiii. 24.) “ Withhold not 
correction from the child: for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall 
not die.” (Prov. xxiii. 13.) 

Chastisement is requisite ; but if these passages apply to the case then 
is the word “rod” not used literally but figuratively; for it has already been 
seen that so long as theunderstanding remains, the literal rod is not to be used. 
What then is meant by the rod, here? What is meant, as we understand 
it, is the rod of the child’s own mind. Let the child see that there can be 
no return to peaceable feelings and relations between him and the one 
with whom he has to deal until he is heartily sorry for his wrong doing, 
and feels like turning from it with the resolve to avoid repeating it. So 
long as the separation lasts there will be mental pain. Let the pain con- 
tinue. Spare it not. Beat with this figurative rod until it shall conquer. 
Then let the child experience the joy of reconciliation. The lesson will be 
a powerful one, not readily to be forgotten. Good will, affection even, is 
presumed here to exist between the child and his master. He who has 
failed to secure this is not fit to be called master. 

“‘Solomon’s words have brought many a child to grief,” remarked a 
venerable man in our hearing, with an emphasis that denoted his suspicion 
of the correctness of the’ popular interpretation of the words. His mind 
was traversing the past, examining its lessons of experience and observation. 





Ir the water runneth, it holdeth clear, sweet, and fresh ; but stagna- 
tion turneth it into a noisome puddle. If the air be fanned by winds, it 
is pure and wholesome ; but, from being shut up, it groweth thick and 
putrid. If metals be employed, they abide smooth and splendid ; but lay 
them up and they soon contract rust. If the earth be labored with cul- 
ture, it yieldeth corn ; but, lying neglected, it will be overgrown with 
bushes and thistles, and the better its soil is, the ranker weeds will it 
produce. All nature is upheld in its being, order, and shape by constant 
agitation ; every creature is incessantly employed in action conformable 
to its designed use. In like manner the preservation and improvement of 
our faculties depend on their constant exercise. 
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A PLEA FOR A NEGLECTED STUDY. 


HE fact that most of our Colleges are organizing Scientific Depart- 
ments, or introducing Polytechnic courses, having reference to the 
training of students for the pursuit of Commerce, Agriculture, Manu- 
facturing, Engineering, Architecture, Mining, etc., would seem to be a 
confession that the old curriculum of studies made up of the Classics and 
Mathematics in about equal parts, with a varying ratio of Metaphysics 
and Chemistry, does not adequately meet the requirements of the rising 
generation. I have no spite against Greek or Latin, nor would I with 
Sir Wm. Hamilton depreciate the study of Mathematics, yet I heartily 
rejoice at the new era in education upon which we seem to be entering, 
and trust the leaven may permeate our whole educational system. As a 
contribution to this end, let me raise the question :—if in our schools of 
a lower grade there be not needed a somewhat similar readjustment of the 
course of study? While no less attention shall be given to the studies 
usually pursued, would it not be possible and desirable to give much more 
attention to the study of the natural and practical sciences? With the 
exception of two or three branches, Natural Science is not taught in our 
schools, academies, and even in most of our colleges. Natural History in 
particular, is almost totally neglected. Even among those who have 
had good advantages of education, it is difficult to find one who can 
estimate the worth, or even call by name the commonest of our minerals ; 
who can scientifically distinguish one bird from another, or classify the fish 
he delights to catch, or who can tell the transformations of the mosquito 
that disturbs his sleep. The amount of ignorance in respect to nearly 
every department of Natural History is truly amazing, among a people 
giving the attention to education that we do. In this respect we have 
very much to learn from the school systems of Germany and Holland, if 


- not from Mother England. 


These neglected branches of Natural History should be taught in our 
schools for the reason that they are disciplinary. This has ever been the 
plea why the Classics, Logic, and Higher Mathematics should be studied 
by all, whether their taste would incline them to them or not. They 
must be studied because they are invaluable for the exercise and training 
of the mental faculties. And this is indisputably true. Now we claim 
for the Natural Sciences, especially the classificatory ones, a place in our 
courses of study for the very same reason. As disciplinary of faculties 
most used in after life, faculties which are called into exercise by 
scarcely any of the studies usually pursued, these sciences deserve atten- 
tion in every well organized school. 

The basis of the classificatory sciences is wide and accurate observation. 
Their study calls for the daily exercise of the perceptive faculties. The 
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student of them soon comes to see more of the objects about him than he 
once did, and as he continues the study, close and accurate observation 
becomes a habit. Nor are the perceptive faculties alone thus exercised. 
The adjusting of the facts of observation into a system, and the constant 
testing of the system’s soundness, is an exercise of thought and reflection, 
as disciplinary as Mathematics or Logic. It is in fact a mental exercise 
of the same character—only in its partieular-form nearer akin to the pro- 
cesses of thought demanded in the exigencies of practical life. 

But besides the disciplinary worth of these studies, they deserve atten- 
tion because of the practical character of the knowledge they afford. They 
furnish information respecting the nature and worth of natural objects 
with which we are all more or less intimately called to deal. Very much 
of the knowledge they impart is of great economical value. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who by his business abilities has amassed a consider- 
able fortune, recently sunk a couple of thousand dollars from the mere 
want of a knowledge of Mineralogy. He was induced to invest in the 
opening of what he supposed a gold and silver mine. Had he possessed 
any knowledge whatever of minerals, a single specimen of ore would have 
shown him, what was obvious to the merest tyro in Mineralogy, that the 
gold was “fool’s gold,” and the silver only galena, with no more silver in its 
composition than this ore of lead usually affords. This is an extreme case, 
but ignorance of the value of ores, and the per cent. of metal necessary 
to make its extraction remunerative, is what causes thousands of dollars 
to be squandered every year in mining stocks, which can nevér pay a dollar 
of legitimate profit to the investor. Were even a moderate knowledge of 
Mineralogy diffused among the people, the days of fancy mining stock 
companies would be numbered. Not only would a general diffusion of 
such knowledge be a safeguard against deception, but it would contribute 
to the general wealth of the country, by ensuring the intelligent develop- 
ment of our great mineral resources. 

Many a farmer has valuable mineral substances underlying his fields or 
cropping out upon their surface, of the value of which he is totally igno- 
rant. Swamps have been gladly sold for a trifle, whose treasures of peat 
made them worth more than the entire farms of which they were deemed 
the worthless part. 

It could be shown that a knowledge of Entomology and Ornithology 
is not less directly of practical and economical value. When we con- 
template the ravages to which nearly every description of vegetation is 
exposed from insects, and remember that some insects are the chief foes 
of others, and that some birds are our best allies in resisting these annoy- 
ing enemies to profitable horticulture or farming, it does not require an 
argument to convince us that it is desirable for us to know our friends 
from our enemies. And as nearly every one has, or hopes to have at some 
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. 
time or other, an interest in the soil and its products,—a knowledge of 
nature and its laws must be in its very character of pre-eminent utility. 
An incidental advantage of the introduction of these studies in our schools, 
would be the affording of recreation for out of school hours, at once healthful, 
innocent, and interesting. No one on beginning the study of Natural 
History, in any of its departments, can fail to become a collector of 
specimens. The student wishes to apply and test his newly acquired 
knowledge, and this will send him abroad into the fields and woods—cull- 
ing flowers, gathering stones, and hunting bugs and birds. In this pursuit 
he will find not only instruction, but health and amusement, and he will 
find neither time for, nor be tempted into, those questionable kinds of fun 
in which school-boys are so apt to indulge. 

Of the exalted ideas which the student of nature gathers respecting the 
wisdom and goodness of God, it is not needful I should here speak. It is 
apparent that if God has revealed himself in nature as well as in revela- 
tion, the more we know of its wonders, the more will we know of Him 
who in mercy and wisdom has made and governs its every part. He who 
goes abroad in nature and carefully observes, will find with the poet— 


‘* Lessons in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


In view of these considerations, ought not a place to be assigned to the: 
study of Natural History in all our schools? But is it practicable? some 
teachers will ask. Have we not already more studies in our courses than 
we have time to teach properly? Perhaps so,—but let me assure you, 
greater thoroughness in your teaching will greatly help, if not remove this 
difficulty. And if not, you only have need to re-arrange your course of 
studies, and if necessary lengthen the time for completing your course. 
But we have no text-books? The beginning may be made without text- 
books. The Book of Nature is always open, and under the guidance of 
an intelligent teacher, pupils may begin at once to read it. The founda- 
tion of an appreciative study of nature must be laid out of doors. This 
done, text-books and books of reference will be demanded, and tke demand 
will create a supply. 





Epvcation and instruction are, according to the use of language, two 
different things ; the former including the whole physical, moral and intel- 
lectual development, but the latter applicable more properly to the training 
of the intellect. Instruction must include everything which relates to the: 
development and training of the man and the citizen. 
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PUGGE. 


CHARACTERS : 


Pror, a Sohool-boy, of professional ambition. 
PuaceE, a School-boy, of poetical ambition. 


Neb, 
Jupaz, ' School-boys. 


Mr. Wiwe.e, Teacher. 
ScHOOL-BoYs. 


Sczune—A School Room. Tie—Recess and part of a Session. 
(On the black-board is a rough sketch of a pile of books, the largest book at the top.) 
(Enter Nev, Pror, Juper, and a throng of School-boys.) 

Ned. O, say Prof, Pugge’s getting out a new poem. 

Judge. Ha, ha! Is he? 

Ned. Professor seems to be very glum over the news. Guess he’s get- 
ting out a new Greek Dictionary. Professor Prof’s Greek Lexicon! How 
would that sound ? 

Judge. Ha, ha, ha! What words wouldn’t be in that book wouldn’t be 
worth knowing. 

Prof. Well, I don’t think you ought to make sport of one who wishes 
to be something. 

All. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ned. Positive, Prof; comparative, Professor ; superlative, Professis- 
simus | 

Prof. That’s mean !—You ought to encourage— 

Judge. Nominative, Prof; Genitive, Profis; Dative, Profi; Accusa- 
tive, Profem ; vocative— 

Prof. I won’t stay here to be made fun of ! ( Exit.) 

All. Ha, ha, hat 

Judge. Look at that drawing on the board. (Pointing as he calls off 
the mames.) Halleck, Bryant, Tennyson, Longfellow, Schiller, Goethe, 
Mrs. Browning, Milton, Shakespeare, Pugge. Ha, ha, ha! Pugge 
crowns the pile ; and what a volume ! 

Ned. Bigger than Shakespeare ! 

Judge. And better !|—Pugge’s the great poet of the world ! 
All. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Ned. Here he comes. Hush! He has his new poem, and is read- 


ing it over and over to himself. Let’s get away and listen. ( They conceal 
themselces. ) 


(Enter Puace, looking at a Manuscript.) 
Pugge. (Reads. )—Whilom, the hoary minstrel rose— 
Ned, ( Aside.) “ Whilom”—what a word! 
Pugge. That sounds well. That is Miltonic, and Homeric, too, 
Judge. ( Aside.) Miltonic and Homeric ! 
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Pugge. “ Whilom,’—*“ whilom.”—That’s a good word. It has a famous 


sound. It is used only by great poets. ( Reads.) 


Whilom, the hoary minstrel rose—. 

Judge. (Aside). And sounds a blast upon his nose ! 

Ned. Ha, ha, ha! 

Judge. ( Aside). Keep still, Ned, won’t you ! 

Pugge. (Reads). Whilom, the hoary minstrel rose, 

And sang the regions all afroze. 
“ Afroze ;”—poetic license. A fine word that ! 
( Reads.) Wild swept his fingers ’cross the chords, 
And worshiped the barbarian hordes. 
True poetry is deep. Everybody won’t understand that verse ! 
“ And worshiped the barbarian hordes.” 

Now a good many won’t know whether I mean that the fingers wor- 
shiped the barbarian hordes, or the barbarian hordes worshiped the— 
well, what ? Even I myself, the very writer of the poem, don’t clearly 
see what ; and if it is so deep to me, how much more to others |— 

Judge. ( Aside.) Hush! he’s at it again. Take it down on paper, 
Ned, and we'll howl it at him sometime. 

Pugge. (Reads.) Ha, how the moon shone in the hall, 

Glistling adown the warriors tall— 

Ned. ( Aside.) Do you hear that Judge? “ Glistling adown !” 

Judge. { Aside.) Of course I hear it. 

Ned. ( Aside.) There he gees again. No, he’s looking up. 

Judge. (Aside.) He’s weighing that last. “ Glistling adown !”— 

Pugge. “ Glistling adown.” Now if ever poet contrived such a word 
as that before, I have yet to know him. “ Glistling”” That word is 
the product of genius. And those two words together, “ Glistling 
adown,” why—why they'll roll through the world like—like a bolt from 
the vista of sublimity. There’s an idea, too—“ like a bolt from the vista 
of sublimity.” It is high as the wind, and broad as seas that are swept 
by Northern blasts. ‘“ Glistling adown”—the words will roll through 
the world thunderously ; and upon them will be seen, in letters of living 
fire, my name! How my grandmother will wonder at me. 

Ned. (Aside). Open the window, fellows; I must yell !—His grand- 
mother ! : 
Judge. (Aside). Do be quiet, Ned, till he’s through.—Look at him now. 
Ned. (Aside.) He’s lost in seraphic bliss over the prospect of his grand- 
mother wondering at him. Hark |! 
Pugge. ( Reads.) Ha, how the moon shone in the hall, 
Glistling adown the warriors tall ; 
As seen upon the spectral light 
Of forty thousand in one night ! 
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Now if any one can beat that, I'll be willing to give up my prospect of 
fame. That is deep. That’s true poetry. 

Ned. I shall burst ! 

Judge. Hold in, Ned. Here’s Prof. (Bunter Pror.) 

Pugge. Ah, Prof! 

Prof. Well, Pugge. Another poem ? 

Pugge. Yes. 

Prof. Let’s hear it. {Pugge reads his verses.) We must have poets 
as well as profound scholars and learned men. I am reading Cicero 
and Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, and Sallust; Homer and Demosthenes ; and 
Mr. Wimple is going to lend me Thucydides—I’m going to be President 
of a College. 

Pugge. What College? 

Prof. That is not decided yet. I like Yale very well, and Princeton. 
Harvard is a good college. I don’t know but I like Harvard best. It’s 
the oldest.—See what is drawn on the black-board ! 

Pugge. Why, who could have done that? What—they’ve put my 
volume of poems at the top! Well, I must say—why—Prof, I do feel 
the blood in my cheeks! Who would have thought I should be recog- 
nized here | 


(Enter Mz. Wrrxz.) 


Mr. Wimple. Ah, boys! (Rings the desk bell, and Prof and Pugge, 
and the other boys take their seats.) Prof. (Prof comes to him.) I am 
obliged to be absent awhile, and will thank you to take charge of the 
class till my return. 

Prof. Yes sir. (Exit Mr. Wivetz. Pror seats himself in Mr 


’ pLe’s chair.) The school will please come to order. 


Judge. (Rises and declaims.) Whilom, the hoary minstrel rose, 
And— 

Prof. Judge will take his seat and come to order ! 

Pugge. (Aside). How did he know of my poem? 

Judge. I must practice my declamation. 

Prof. Take your seat. (Judge keeps the floor.) 

Ned. (Rises and declaims.) Ha, how the moon shone in the hall, 

Glistling adown— 

Prof. (Authoritatively.) Ned and Judge, take your seats. (Confusion 
among the boys.) 

Ned. I want to please my grandmother |— 

(Declaims). Glistling adown the warriors tall— 

Judge. And sang the regions all afroze— 

Ned. (Declaims.) As seen upon the spectral light 
Of forty thousand in one night.— 
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| of Judge. (Declaims.) Wild swept his fingers cross the chords 
And worshiped the barbarian hordes. 
Prof. I must have order here ! 
Judge. That’s by the class poet. Look at the black-board. 
Ned. His grandmother will wonder at him. (Confusion among the 


boys ) 
Prof. Order ! 
ets Judge. It’s so deep his grandmother can’t understand it.—Those words 
TO will roll down through the world like a bolt from the vista of sublimity ! 
nd Ned. High as the wind, and broad as seas that are swept by North- 
nt ern blasts. And the name of Pugge— 
Judge. Stamped in letters of living fire, thunderously.— 
(Declaims.) Whilom, the hoary minstrel rose 
yn. . And sang of regions all afroze. . 
ts Ned, To my Grandmother, namely—hem’m—dedicated. 
(Declaims.) Ha, how the moon shone in the hall, 
Ly | Glistling adown the warriors tall ; 
el i As seen upon the spectral light 
r- Of forty thousand in one night ! 


Pugge. (Rising.) It’s a shame, fellows, for you to make fun of me. 
It’s a shame. You ought’nt todoit! You— 


i (Erter Mr. Wrvere. All the boys, excepting Pror and Pua@e, at once look on their books, 
e, and seem to be studying hard.) 

Mr. W. What's the matter? 

Pugge. They make fun of me. 

Prof. And of me, too. 

Mr. W. I must enquire into this. Why do they make fun of you? 
; Judge, Mr. Wimple, it’s because Prof puts on so many airs ;—he’s 
j reading all the Latin and Greek books at once, and Pugge (snickers) 
—Pugge writes poetry ! 

Mr. W. (To Pucce.) Hand me the poetry. (Pugge obeys, and Mr. 
Wivete reads.) This is nonsensical; no wonder the boys make fun of 
you. Master Pugge, I speak to you bluntly, in order that you may see 
your folly, and come to your senses—And Master Prof, it is better to 
concentrate your efforts upon the lesson given you in school than to dis- 
tribute them upon so many books, You must not mistake self-conceit 
for genius. Be less assuming and you will not be made fun of. And yon, , 
‘boys, must see to it that you do not make fun of Prof and Pugge again 

till they again make themselves funny. 
Boys. We will, sir. (They applaud.) 
Mr. W. Now let us attend to the recitation. 
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JOHN BOYD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


N his way back from Deerslaugh on Monday morning, John bought 
a copy of the Wye Morning News Letter, and his eyes fell upon 
the following paragraph :—“ At the monthly meeting of the Wye Insti- 
tute Literary Society, on Friday evening, Professor Beelen favored the 
audience with a new and original Shakespearian criticism, showing that 
the binary system discoverable among the heavenly bodies finds its analogue 
in the doubling of the principal characters in the tragedies of the immor- 
tal bard. We do not doubt that the students of Shakespeare will feel 
grateful to the learned Professor for his new discovery in the genius of the 
great poet. The attention and applause which the first divalgence of the 
discovery elicited from the intelligent and appreciative audience manifested 
the exalted estimate in which is held the Professor’s erudition, and the 
importance of his scholarly statements. It is hoped that Professor Beelen 
will issue a paper on the subject of his Shakespearan discovery.” 

John pushed back his hat and rubbed his brow, with a dreamy 
recognition of the talk they had had together. ‘ Well, surely, this is 
making capital out of conversation with a vengeance !—Well, well !” and 
John re-read the paragraph, this time experiencing a feeling of annoyance. 
“ Plagiarism !” he thought. “Stolen out of my pocket and put into his 
own! The thought is of no value, but it is not his!” The train had 
just left the Comfort depot, where two gentlemen had got in and taken a 
seat next to John’s. One was reading the News Letter. He turned and 
remarked to the other, “Suppose we try to get Professor Beelen, of the 
Wye Institute, on our lecture list. What do yousay? His name often 
appears in the papers as a lecturer,and a learned man. Here it is again. 
He has been presenting something new in Shakespeare.” The gentleman 
read the article aloud. ‘“ Well, yes, Darwin,” said the other, “ we might 
try him.” “ Rather an extraordinary man, I should think,” remarked Mr. 
Darwin, entering something in his note book. 

John reached Wye at an early hour, and at once proceeded to school. 
He found the Professor having a game of tag with the boys. It seemed 
it was his turn to chase. Many of the boys, especially the larger ones, 
had dropped off from the game and withdrawn toa corner where they 
stood watching and remarking upon it. The Professor had singled out a 
small boy, and was chasing him with a playful laugh upon his face. The 
boy would dodge, and the Professor’s momentum would carry him by, and 
then he would turn with a look of persistent determination and give chase 
again. It wasa pleasant sight—the teacher playing with the pupils ! 
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The small boy was a new-comer too. Presently the Professor caught him, 
and laughed aloud gleefully. Then he stepped forward, ruddy with exer- 
cise, to speak with John. ‘“ Ah !” said he, holding out his hand for a 
shake, “Got back from your visit? I hope you had a pleasant time.” 
“Yes, sir; very pleasant.—It was a brief.” {‘ Ah, yes ; so it is with time 
passed pleasantly.—I’ve been having a little sport here with the boys.” 
“'That’s a new boy you were chasing, is it not?” “Yes. He comes from 
a place fifty miles from here. His parents heard of the school, and wanted 
so to get him into it that they had him come down here to live with his 
aunt. So much fora good reputation! There’s only one drawback to 
this school, and that is the presence of my female assistant. I have 
entered a complaint against her, however, and trust we shall soon 
be able to go on smoothly.” “Do you refer to Miss Woodstock ?” 
“Yes. You remember the evening when you first came ; how she treated 
both of us with marked disrespect. That was only a touch of what she 
is. You remember how she turned upon you that morning when I gave 
you elocution to teagh,—how rudely she spoke to you. That was another 
instance. There’s no living with her. She is very rude. Her example 
to the boys is bad. They imitate her manners. The moral effect upon 
the school is ruinous, It was only the other evening that she intruded 
upon us at one of our meetings, and tried to create disorder.” “ You 
have entered a complaint before the Board of Education against Miss 
Woodstock?” “ Yes.” The Professor’s mouth here lengthened out, and 
he stooped forward with his face towards John’s. John was standing erect 
looking down at him. “ We shall need your help if there should be an 
examination,” said Beelen. “‘ Who will?” “ All of us ; the whole school ; 
the Board ; the public. I have your name down as a witness.” “But 
suppose I do not choose to testify?” ‘It is for the interest of the com- 
munity.” ‘“ Suppose I think differently?” Beelen’s lip twitched, and then 
his mouth twisted into a bunch with a snuffle. ~ “‘ H’m’m, it seems to me 
the best policy for every one to do his duty.” “ Policy ?—duty ?—I 
regard Miss Woodstock as without a superior among the teachers of the 
school. I regard her as indispensable to its prosperity.” Beelen’s mouth 
protruded with a threatening aspect. ‘You must summon other wit- 
nesses,” said John. ‘ Good morning, sir,” and he turned away and went 
up stairs. 

Miss Woodstock seemed to have been on the look out for him. She 
was in the assembly room close by the door, and advanced to meet him 
her hand warily half raised, and her face aglow with mixed emotions of 
eager enquiry and exultant satisfaction. ‘“ How do you do?—Have you 
seen Beelen?” John did not reply to the latter question. ‘Something 
is brewing,” she continued ; “ I know there is ; he’s been trying to be so 

good to me this morning. When he is particularly good to you then 
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be sure he has done or is about to do something against you.” Just 
then a boy brought a letter to Miss Woodstock. She took it eagerly, 
opened it and read. She turned pale and her eyes flashed. ‘I won’t 
resign |” she exclaimed. ‘‘ I—will—not—resign !—Here I’ve been work- 
ing faithfully for ten years—.” Her voice choked and her eyes filled with 


tears. “ Read that,” she said, handing the letter to John. It read as 
follows :— 


“‘Mapam,—Another complaint having been entered to the Board of 
Education against you, it is the judgment of the committee, appointed to 
investigate the affair, that, in view of the frequency of these complaints, 
both formal and informal, you be requested to hand in your resignation as 
a teacher in the public employ.” 


“ That’s peremptory,” said John, handing back the letter. “Do you 
think I'll resign? Not I! He shall appear before that Board to his 
cost! He has asked an investigation. He shall have it !” Here Pro- 
fessor Beelen entered, passed on to his desk, opened it, and took out a paper. 
“Q,” said he, as though reminded of something, and then smilingly ap- 
proached where John and Miss Woodstock were standing. ‘Thomas 
Tisdon’s case ; I wish to speak with you about that. I always consult 
with my assistants in cases like this. Thomas Tisdon has been very unruly 
for a long while, and it seems to me quite necessary that he should be 
expelled. He has of late fallen into the habit, too, of talking to the boys 
against the teachers—.” ‘“‘ Against what teachers ?” asked Miss Wood- 
stock. “ Against the teachers,” continued the Professor, “and although it 
is a painful duty to perform, yet, for the good of the school, I must perform 
it. I have consulted with Mr. Royce, and he thinks it is best to expel 
him, and—well, I think it is best to expel Tisdon, do you? very well ; 
then Pil—.” “ Expel him for his good. All the boys talk. Better expel 
them all. Of course the public owe you support, and so they’ll still keep 
you here on a salary before empty benches—.” How long Miss Wood- 
stock could have proceeded in this strain is uncertain. Of course she was 
liable at any moment to an interruption, and the interruption finally came. 
It consisted in a majestic lifting up of the Professor’s head, and a wrathful 
outroar which he, on one occasion afterwards, styled a “stern rebuke.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuen John entered his recitation room with his class, he found a curious 
drawing on the black-board. ‘“ Professor Beelen lecturing,” said a boy ; 
and there was a laugh. “ Professor Zechariah Beelen, A.M., LL.D., has 
been lecturing to us on Shakespeare.” “Yes; last Friday night. He 
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gave us some original notes on Shakespear... You ought to’ve been there.” 
“What does this mean?” asked John. ‘“ Look at the board! Look at 
the board !” John looked and—laughed. “See this,” said a boy spring- 
ing forward with an open newspaper in his hand. “It’s in here.” He 
spread the paper out on the desk before John. “I have seen it,” said 
John. “Take your seat.” “ Yes, sir,” and the boy obeyed. “ Rub that 
out,” said John. A dozen boys sprang for the rubbers. ‘“ One would 
have done,” said John. It was rubbed out in an instant, and the boys 
were back in their seats again. Then a boy held up his hand. “ Mr. 
Boyd, do you think it does a boy good to flog him to death?” “What do 
you mean by that?” Instantly many hands were raised, and many voices 
were explaining. The result was a Babel. “Be still,” said John. “ He 
has whipped Crane so that they don’t know whether he’ll live or die,” said 
the boy who first spoke. Babel came on again; but order ensued at a 
beck. ‘Let us have order,” said John. “I have been thinking, boys, 
since we met last, of how we may have better order in this room—You 
must be aware that I would seek your welfare without putting you to 
pain.” ‘“ Yes—yes,” they shouted. ‘Don’t make a noise please——Well, 
I think that you would not knowingly do anything to injure me—I can’t 
speak if you make this noise. There—that boy! Don’t do that. (A 
general moving about, with occasional stamping.) I must wait, I see. 
(Noise subsides.) There, this is order. Understand now, once for all, 
what order is. Now let me tell you just how you may best serve your- 
selves and serve me,—it is by keeping in this very state of order. And 
during recitation let the whole class be attentive. I want this class to do 
great things ; to shine ; if possible, to outshine. You can.” John sat down, 
The boys began to applaud him, but suddenly became silent. The Pro- 
fessor had stolen in. ‘“ This noise !” he exclaimed, looking at the class. _ 
“ Why, I could hear you clear out to my desk !—Charles Silkweed, go into 
the cap-room !—I’ll see !—Go into the cap-room!” Charles went out, 
and Beelen followed and closed the door. “ Balbus wasn’t doing any- 
thing |” spoke out a boy. Balbus was Charles’ nick-name. “ Boys,” said 
John,” I must leave the room a few minutes. I shall expect you to keep 
in order during my absence.” He went out. Beelen was standing at his 
desk quite thunderous in aspect. John went up to him. “Hadn't I 
better go into the cap-room and talk with Charlie?” said John. Beelen 
did not reply. “ He has appeared to me,” John continued, “to be a boy 
of good intentions, and I cannot think that he intended to do anything 
wrong. I might goin and have a talk with him.” John stepped towards 
the cap-room door. Beelen called to him. “ Perhaps,” said the Professor, 
looking very white, “if you should go in it might encourage him to con- 
trive a falsehood for the sake of escaping.” ‘ O, I guess not,” said John, 
“ Well—h’m ’m—I have found in my long experience as a teacher that 
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the tendency to falsehood is very strong among the young. There is 
nothing that I could punish a boy sooner for than for lying. One of the 
boys—I will not tell his name now—said to me the other day that you 
are no teacher. I punished him for that lie.” “Ah!” John moved 
towards the cap-room door. “ Well,” said he, “I'll go in and talk with 
Charlie.” He entered. The boy was cryiag. ‘‘ Well, Charlie, what have 
you been doing?” “ Nothing. He—he—he only wa—wants to lick me.” 
The boy sobbed convulsively. “Do you go by the name of Balbus?” 
The boy looked up. “ Y’ yes, sir.” “Well, Balbus, I will see that you 
are not whipped.” John went out and closed the door. He glanced 
down at his own room door. Three imps were snatching looks through 
the door window. Beelen again stepped towards the cap-room. John 
got there first, and put his hand on the door-knob. “ You are going 
in to whip Balbus?” “Whom ?”’—‘“ Charlie Silkweed. Curious 
name, isn’t it?—You’re going in now to whip Charlie Silkweed— 
I think I wouldn't.” “Sir!” “ Well, the enlightened mind of the 
nineteenth century, you know, seems to be against flogging ; the popu- 
lar sense is so averse to the use of the rod that an application of it might 
be deemed an outrage. We live in a wonderful age, don’t we ?—an age 
which demands that a pupil’s reason should be appealed to rather than his 
body pained—that the law of kindness should regulate him, not the law 
of fear.” “Yes, yes,” assented the Professor. ‘ Well,” said John, “I 
will step in and tell Balbus—the boys call him Balbus, ha, ha !—TI’ll tell 
him to go back to the recitation room.” “Well.” (Tone undulatory, 
soft, humane.) John entered to the boy. “Go back to the recitation 
room, Charlie ; you will not be whipped.” 





MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


NE of the first studies set before a child on entering school is Geo- 
graphy. And as some knowledge of Mathematical Geography is 
necessary to a correct understanding of very much of Physical and 
Political Geography, the pupil is sooner or later overwhelmed with a 
multitude of hard names and mathematical definitions which, to him, are 
perfectly incomprehensible : and judging by the jumble made of the subject 
by not a few writers of popular school Geographies, they are none too 
well understood by the teachers themselves. By much tedious study the 
pupil acquires a few vague notions of zones and meridians and parallels ; 
but, though he may be glib enough at reciting the words of the book, his 
actual knowledge amounts to very little. This any one can test by a few 
well directed questions to almost any class of pupils—or of teachers either, 
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for that matter. Put a blank globe into the hands of a class at a teachers’ 
institute, and call upon the members for a statement and explanation of the 
different facts and principles of Mathematical Geography, and the chances 
are that a degree of ignorance will be exposed that would astonish one 
not acquainted with the superficial manner in which the subject is generally 
studied. They may be familiar enough with the words of the text-books, 
but of the subject itself, so far as an intelligent understanding of it goes, 
they are more than likely to know nothing at all. 

Where is the fault ? With the subject, or with the manner in which it 
is taught? Many teachers say with the subject, and so omit all conside- 
ration of it, as being, under the circumstances, too abstruse for beginners. 
Yet without some understanding of Mathematical Geography, the more 
practical and useful portions of the science can never be fully compre- 
hended. Our ideas of the forms and relative sizes and positions of the 
various natural and political divisions, depend for correctness entirely upon 
our ability to interpret their pictorial representatives. This ability depends 
upon a knowledge and understanding of the means employed, and the 
philosophy of their use. Now if these are properly presented and illus- 
trated, all the essential portions of Mathematical Geography may be 
quickly learned and easily understood by pupils of the meanest capacity. 
It is because they are not so presented that the subject is so rarely liked 
or understood. ‘Teachers and authors forget, or have never learned, that 
engraved illustrations are intelligible only to the educated sense : that the 
truth must be known and comprehended, and the constructive imagination 
well trained, before a figure like that used to illustrate “parallels,” for 
instance, can be seen as a sphere with parallel circles. To a child, it is 
merely a flat picture with lines that are not parallel. 

The briefest examination and comparison of our school Geographies, 
in their treatment of this subject, will explain why its study is so fruitless 
and unsatisfactory. Any other branch of knowledge, taught as pre- 
posterously as this is, would prosper no better. Take up at random any 
one of our popular school geographies, and it will be an exception if its 
author has not set out with the apparent assumption that those who 
are to study it are prepared to understand, or it may be are already mas- 
ters of, the rudiments of Geometry, Astronomy, and much more that is 
not reached in the regular course of study until years after Geography is 
“ completed.” 

For example, McNally says (Lesson 1, Def. 5): “The shape of 
the earth is that of an oblate spheroid ; that is, a sphere flattened at the 
poles.” Knowing the age at which Geography is studied, and seeing that 
the words, oblate, spheroid, sphere and poles, have not yet been defined, we 
can estimate the degree of understanding of the earth’s shape a pupil is 
likely to get from the definition. Colton says about the same, but takes 
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care first to define the terms of his definition. Whether pupils will be 
any wiser for his care we are not prepared to say. Every conceivable 
change is rung upon this form of words. Occasionally a writer conde- 
scends to add that the earth is “round like a ball,” or that its shape is 
“ somewhat like that of an orange.” But this being within the compre- 
hension of children, especially if an orange is at the same time set before 
them, fails to satisfy the ultra scientific majority. 

A still severer charge may be brought against most of these would-be 
mathematical definers: Their definitions are rarely mathematically 
exact. More frequently they are, like the following, comically uncertain ; 
“The circumference of a sphere is the greatest distance around it,” (Mc- 
Nally, Lesson 1, Def. 8) ; from which, we opine, the pupil is sure to obtain 
about as definite an idea of “ circumference” as he would of the size of a 
certain prize squash from the farmer’s boast that it was “so large that ten 
men could stand around it !” 

Colton’s definition, “The circumference of a sphere is any great 
circle,” is quite as indefinite. Cornell mentions great circles, but does 
not tell what they are. Warren and some others say that “A great 
circle is one that divides the earth into two equal parts.” McNally states 
more accurately that “ A great circle is one whose plane divides the earth 
into two equal parts.” Then he adds the following : “‘ Norz.—A plane is 
an even or level surface, having length and breadth but no thickness.” Sub- 
stituting the same in the definition, we get : “ A great circle is one whose 
even or level surface divides the earth into two equal parts.” Remembering 
that the pupil has just learned that a circle of the earth is an imaginary 
line, and that a line has no breadth or thickness, it may be profitable to 
speculate upon the probable resulting idea that a thoughtful child would 
get of the dividing property of the level surface of an imaginary curved 
line! “ A circle, in Geography,” Colton says, (Math. Geog. Def. 5) “is a 
curved line, every point of which is equally distant from the centre.” The 
insertion of the words in italics just spoils the whole ; for it is to geogra- 
phical circles especially, that the definition does not apply. Meridian 
circles, for example, are not circles according to the definition. The 
equator also is not a mathematical circle, its longer and shorter diameters 
being, as has lately been demonstrated, unequal by several miles, 

To go over the whole subject and expose every instance of nonsense, or 
of what is practically no better, sense misplaced, that may be found in our 
more popular Geographical text-books, in their treatment of this subject, 
would be an endless task. Enough has already been given to account in 
part for the unsatisfactory result of the ordinary teaching of Mathematical 
Geography. 

How the subject is mistaught by imperfect and incorrect illustrations, 
and How it should be taught and illustrated, will be shown hereafter. 
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Unwise Leeisuarion oN CorporaL PuNnisHMENT IN 
ScHooLs. 


Y the new School Law of New Jersey, it is enacted (Sec. 80) : 
That no teacher shall be permitted to inflict corporal punishment 

upon any pupil in any school in the State. This, we believe, is the first 
instance of the entire prohibition of corporal punishments in school by 
State enactment. It is natural that the opponents of the “birch” 
should rejoice at such an endorsement of their views, and consider the 
law a great moral triumph. Possibly it may be. The home training of 
New Jersey children may be so excellent that punishment can safely be 
prohibited in the schools ; but we doubt it. If we are wrong, and we 
hope we are, we may shortly begin to look for another law forbidding the 
imprisonment and other “ corporal” punishment of men and women : for 
if the unreasoning children of New Jersey may be kept in order by moral 
suasion alone, how much more may those who have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. Let the reform go on, and soon offenders against the law may 
cease to tremble with fear of “ getting justice” in New Jersey courts. We 
spoke of the prohibition of punishment advisedly. The law forbids the 
infliction of corporal punishment, without limitation. Any infliction of 
bodily pain as a penalty for wrong doing is therefore prohibited. Is a boy 
required to stand upon the floor? That is bodily restraint ; it is corporal 
punishment, painful to the poor boy’s legs, and if his sensibilities are not 
entirely blunted, it shocks his nervous system, and makes him hang his 
head in shame. Let it not be done, it is against the law. Is a boy kept 
in at recess, or after school? He is deprived of needed recreation ; his 
body suffers, to say nothing of his brain. It is corporal punishment, and 
must not be allowed. But, it may be urged, the corporal punishment 
implied, is flogging. Then it should have been so stated: and common 
prudence might also have provided that on breaking the rod of correc- 
tion, there should not be suffered in its stead substitutes that are worse. 
Punishments that task the mind, lacerate the sensibilities, or kill the affec- 
tions, are infinitely more severe than blows which mark the body: and 
because they leave no immediate visible marks, are more likely to be 
carried to excess than the infliction of superficial stripes. 
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On the score of humanity, we believe the rod to be a more healthful 
and less dangerous means of enforcing discipline than many of the emotional 
tortures freely employed by those who would be shocked at the idea of 
“thrashing” a rebellious youngster. The great majority of school 
children obey the laws of school, as good citizens the laws of the State, 
not from fear of punishment, but because of innate self-respect and sense 
of right. These are seldom or never amenable to punishment. The loss 
of standing in school, and in the affection of their teachers, that follow upon 
wrong doing, is sufficient penalty for any misdemeanors that they may be 
guilty of. But there are others who are not to be reached, certainly not 
at first, by such influences. They are to be restrained only by fear of pun- 
ishment. So long as they remain in school, good order and discipline can- 
not be maintained, except the teacher has power to inflict such punish- 
ment. Teachers are human, and power may be injudiciously exercised. 
But the danger of excessive use of the rod is certainly no greater, if it is as 
great, as the danger of an ignorant and unfeeling infliction of more severe 
though less palpable penalties. If teachers are not to be trusted in the 
one case, no more are they inthe other. If they are not to be trusted in 
either, they are not fit for their office. 





Poor Poticy, 


URING the earlier years of school life, a child must needs be a 
receiver of instruction, not a student. After he has acquired a 
certain amount of mental furniture and discipline, he may make tolerable 
progress under a hearer of recitation, but at the outset he needs and 
should have the constant personal attention of a teacher, and a teacher of 
the highest grade. 

These are platitudes : but the manifest disregard of them in the manage- 
ment of the public schools of this city, shows that they will bear repeating. 
Here by the transcendent wisdom of our Board of Education, the grade 
and remuneration of teachers bear a constant inverse ratio to the amount 
and importance of the work they are required todo. The yearly salaries 
of the Principals of the Grammar-schools range from one thousand to two 
thousand dollars. The Principals of the Primary Schools get from six 
hundred to a thousand dollars. The average daily attendance of the 
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Primary Schools is nearly or quite double that of the Grammar Schools. 
Considering the age and character of the children under his care, the 
Primary Principal should possess the highest executive ability and skill 
and capacity for teaching. His work is really higher in grade and twice 
as arduous as that of the Principals of the Grammar Schools. He gets 
less than half as much pay. 
The relative disproportion of the work and pay of the vice-principals of 
the different departments, is quite as marked. The contrast in the cases 
of the assistant teachers is still more striking. The female assistants in the 
Grammar Departments receive from five to eight hundred dollars—little 
enough in all conscience. Those in the Primary Departments get from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars,’ Full half the children in 
the Public Schools are in the Primary Departments. Half the pupils of 
the Primary Departments are the fifth or lowest grade, and taught by the 
lowest grade of assistants, who receive the lowest grade of salaries. The 
work done by these half-paid teachers is unreasonable excessive. The 
By-laws of the Board of Education require an average attendance of fifty 
pupils to each teacher in the Primary School. How this average may be pre- 
served, and yet the lower grade of assistants most unjustly over-worked, a 
single example will show. A visitor at one of these ‘schools found, not 
long since, two teachers of the upper grade, each having under her charge 
a class numbering less than twenty. In the same building, a teacher of a 
lower grade was trying to teach a class of one hundred and twenty. The 
three teachers had under them about one hundred and fifty pupils—an 
average (!) of fifty, and the law was satisfied. This might have been an 
extreme case ; but the possibility cf one such casé is a disgrace to the city. 
It is sad to record that such cases are not exceptional. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Calkins, in his last report, gives with commendable frankness 
statistics which show that both teachers and pupils of the Primary depart- 
ments are, as a rule, shamefully mistreated. Fifteen per cent. of the 
Primary classes contain from seventy-five to one hundred pupils each, 
while ten per cent. contain from one hundred to two hundred each—five to 
ten times as many as the most experienced teacher should attempt to 
manage. These immense classes, it must be remembered, are composed 
of children of an age when teaching en masse is next to impossible. They 
require the most unremitting individual attention and instruction of a skill- 
ful teacher. Yet they are massed in-unwieldly classes, and “ almost con- 
stantly subjected to the unskilled management of those who possess little or 
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no knowledge of their work ; * * new apprentices,” who “ practice upon 
the little children while trying to learn the art of teaching” (Report, 1866, 
p. 94). What a blessing the Public School must be to these poor 
children! Considering the amount and kind of instruction they receive, 
it is not surprising that by far the greater proportion of those registered 
in these classes finish their “education” before reaching the Grammar 
Schools, which patiently abide, with ample rooms, waiting for the pupils 
that never come. A private individual who should attempt to conduct 
Lasiness with such constant disregard of the plainest economical principles, 
would meet with and deserve utter failure. The condition of the majority 
of the children of this city is sufficient evidence that the laws of business 
are not reversed in matters of education. 


Breakers Aneap! 


HAT our public schools not merely provide the means of educating, 

but educate more or less every child in the land, is in popular esti- 

mation beyond a doubt. How slightly the facts sustain such an estimate 

of the capacity and efficiency of these institutions, is little realized by those 

who proclaim with such patriotic eloquence, that an education is the birth- 

right of every American child, and that in our favored land popular 
ignorance is unknown. 

One of the crowning glories of the Empire State is the care here 
exercised in behalf of public instruction. The work done by the schools 
is unquestionably great, yet less than half of the children of the State, 
between the ages of six and seventeen, are receiving instruction from 
them. Possibly half the others are at useful-employment. What the 
remaining thousands are doing may be judged from the occupation of the 
swarms of children to be seen roaming the streets of our cities and vil- 
lages. According to official reports, more than half a million of the chil- 
dren of the State are every day out of school. 

The Superintendent of the Schools of this city states in his last Report 
that the whole number of children tanght in our Public Schools, during 
1866, was over two hundred and twenty-two thousand ; the average 
attendance was less than ninety-two thousand. One hundred and thirty 
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thousand nominal pupils were thus constantly absent from school. New 
Jersey reports nearly two hundred thousand children of school age. Allow- 
ing twenty-five per cent. of the number for those attending private schools, 
there remain one hundred and fifty thousand who ought to be in daily 
attendance at the public schools. More than one-fourth of this number 
did not enter a school during the past year; quite many attended only 
three months ; about the same number were in school half the time ; 
while less than a quarter were in attendance the entire school year. 

These are no exceptional cases. Wherever we look, except in some 
portions of New England, the condition of affairs is as bad, and generally 
worse. 

In Wisconsin, according to Superintendent McMynn, half the children 
registered during the year are daily absent from school ; while more than 
thirty thousand are receiving no instruction whatever. The late census 
of Philadelphia shows that twenty thousand of the children of that city 
are neither attending school nor engaged at any useful employment. In 
Chicago, out of forty-five thousand children of school age, only about. 
twenty-five thousand are enrolled in the public schools. After making 
the most liberal allowance for pupils attending private schools, there are- 
left thousands whose education must be entirely neglected. With over 
twenty-five thousand nominal pupils, the city provides seats for but four-- 
teen thousand ; yet the schools are not full ; the average daily attendance 
being less than one-third of the entire school population. This would 
seem bad enough, but it is not all. More than a third of those who are 
present on any given day are in school less than nine weeks of the year ;. 
and of the remaining fraction, only about one-fifth’ are in attendance the 
year round. ; 

Is it to be wondered at that with so many neglected children the 
lists of juvenile criminals should be steadily increasing ? These multitudes 
of children who are growing up in ignorance, are chiefly of foreign parent 
age ; their home training is for the most part anything but virtuous ; and 
yet in a few years they will stand at the polls the political equals of the 
most intelligent. Our people cannot afford to overlook these facts ; and 
though it is pleasant to contemplate what M. de Laveleye justly calls 
“the unprecedented results” of our school system, we must not shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the work done, great though it be, is not half of 
what should be done. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


REVIEW of the condition of the Congressional land grant for the 


establishment of Agricultural Colleges, shows that of fifteen 
States enumerated, nine, viz, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, have donated the proceeds of the grant to existing institutions ; 
three others, viz., Massachusetts, Iowa, and Minnesota, have established 
separate and independent Colleges ; and three more, viz, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Missouri, have taken no final action. Pennsylvania and Michigan had 
Agricultural Colleges in operation when the grant was made, and the 
proceeds went to increase their endowments. In Massachusetts the fand 
was divided, two-thirds going to the Agricultural College, and one-third to 
the “ Institution of Technology,” in Boston. 

Dr. Barnas Sears, General Agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
has issued a circular giving a statement of the mode in which the 
Trustees of the Fund propose to apply the charity committed to their 
charge. He says: 

The direct aim of the agent will be to encourage and aid common 
schools in the South—that is, schools established, supported and 
superintended by the Southern people themselves. Apart from this lead- 
ing object, the founding and the maintenance of schools will not come 
within his plan. Usually, appropriations in moderate amounts will be 
made where such schools are languishing or are liable to be suspended for 
the want of the means of support. Similar aid, if necessary, will be given 
in places unsupplied with schools whenever the citizens shall introduce them 
and undertake their support. All such aid, however, is to be regarded as 
temporary. In selecting schools to be aided, or places to be supplied with 
them, those will be preferred in which the destitution is greatest and the 
mumber to be benefited largest. Normal schools, or schools having nor- 
mal departments, will receive particular attention. A small number of 
these, furnishing the most perfect models of instruction, will be considered 
‘as more important than a larger number of inferior character. Here, also, 
it is the purpose of the agent to aid others in their work, and not to 
assume the support of such schools. Appropriations will be made only 
when the conditions stipulated between the individual or corporation and 
the General Agent have been strictly complied with. Funds will not be 
given to literary or professional schools as such. Applicants will make an 
estimate of the least possible amount necessary to meet their wants, and 
report the same at once to Mr. Barnas Sears, General Agent, or to Mr. 
John E. Amos, General Traveling Agent, Atlanta, Ga. Special arrange- 
ments may sometimes be made with these, for the purpose of encouraging 
the industrial arts, or for the education of teachers. The agent will not 
identify his efforts with those of any other organization, by placing funds 
at the disposal of its managers, but, in any connection he may hold with 
‘benevolent or religious societies, he will pursue his own specific object by 
such means and appliances as he shall select. At present there will be no 
-agencies, except a few, in which the services rendered will be gratuitous. 
The agent will not, except in a few special, exceptional cases, have occasion 
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to employ teachers. He can, therefore, aid such in obtaining places only 
by giving their names to school committees.—Within three or four years 
Mr. Peabody has given away, for literary purposes, nearly $5,000,000. 
New Haspesuire.—In New Hampshire last year, there were 79,375 
scholars in the common schools, and 3,850 teachers, of whom 539 were 
men. The amount appropriated for schools, was $295,019, of which 
$21,750 was for building and repairs of school-houses. The amount now 
invested in school-houses is nearly $900,000. New Yorx.—The Masonic 
Fraternity of this State have been endeavoring for some time to secure 
funds sufficient for erecting a hall in New York City, and an asylum in the 
centre of the State. $275,000 have been raised for this purpose. We 
learn that the Trustees have obtained the property belonging to the 
People’s College at Ilavana ; the Trustees of this institution having agreed 
to transfer the control of the college to the Masons, provided arrange- 
ments were made to meet all just claims against the college, and to open a 
college and establish an asylum for the care, maintenance and education 
of the orphans of Masons, and the care of decayed Masons. The benefits 
of the asylum will, of necessity, be confined to the Masonic fraternity, but 
the school will be open to all—New York City.—The Rutgers Institute, 
having obtained a collegiate charter from the Legislature, will hereafter be 
known as the Rutgers Female College. Pennsytvanta.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Training School for Imbeciles now contains 158 patients. During 
the past year, thirty-four pupils were discharged, twenty-five of them much 
improved. Ninety-two receive daily instruction; the rest are incapable. 
The expenses last year were $43,000, which the income was barely suf- 
ficient to cover. ‘There are 2,769 pupils in the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
The total number admitted previous to April Ist, was 3,510. 303 appli- 
cations are on file awaiting vacancies. West Virernra—A State Normal 
School has been established at Fairmont. Liberal appropriations have 
been made by the Legislature for its assistance and encouragement. 
Oxto.—In Cincinnati the Roman Catholics have twenty-four free schools, 
with 160 teachers and 12,000 pupils. The schools are in good edifices, 
and in excellence, rival the public schools of the city. Besides these, the 
Sisters of Charity and Mercy conduct several large academies and semi- 
naries for the instruction of young ladies. Inp1ana.—Douring the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature acts were passed, providing $50,000 for the comple- 
tion of the Normal School at Terre Haute, appropriating $8,000 annually 
for the University, permitting towns to levy local taxes for tuition, also to 
incur debt for the erection of school-houses, and to issue bonds to pay the 
debt so contracted, and adding $287,059.22 to the School Fund. A 
State Reform School for Juvenile Offenders is to be established. The 
Agricultural College bill was indefinitely postponed—The annual report 
of public schools in Indianapolis shows the value of school property to be 
$173,000 ; the revenue expended in 1866, $55,299.39 ; number of pupils 
enrolled, 3,624 ; average daily attendance, 1,600. Two new buildings, 
accommodating 500 pupils each, have just been opened, Itivo1s.—The 
last General Assembly ordered that “all returned soldiers, who, during 
the late war, entered the army while in their minority, shall be allowed to 
attend, free, any public school in the districts where they severally reside, 
for a time equal to the portion of their minority spent in the military 
service of the United States.” Acts to establish a “Home for the 
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Children of Deceased Soldiers,” and a Reform School, were also passed.— 
Springfield has six schools, with 1,712 pupils, and an average attendance 
of 1,593, or 93 per cent. The system in use here might be imitated with 
profit in other cities. It would be well if New York City required 
similar punctuality in its teachers and pupils. Micnicany.—The Agricul- 
tural College has 90 students ; 200 applicants were rejected for lack of 
room, Wisconsin.—The Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shows the number of children, over four and under twenty years of age, 
to be 352,004, an increase during the year of 12,980. The number attend- 
ing public school some portion of the year, 234,265, an inerease of 11,198. 
The number in attendance at schools (public and private) was 247,500, or 
about 70 per cent. of the whole number over four and under twenty. The 
number under four years of age attending public school, was 2,176; a 
fact, which the Superintendent justly says, is creditable to neither the 
judgment of school officers nor the humanity of the parents. The average 
cost of each scholar is $5.08 ; average monthly wages of male teachers, 
$38.63 ; female teachers, $24.05. ‘The whole amount expended for sup- 
port of schools was $1,075,572.95. G@rorc1a—The Bureau Superin- 
tendent reports an unabated desire for instruction among the colored 
people ; and that when they enjoy the advantages of competent teaching, 
they make rapid and substantial progress. He estimates that one hun- 
dred thousand colored persons in this State are, one way and another, 
learning to read and write. The number in the schools is over ten 
thousand. Thirteen schools are sustained by the Bureau. In the eighty- 
two sustained by Northern Soeieties, there are %,792 pupils—almost 
four-fifths of the number enrolled —The Bareau Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, at Washington, reports as within his knowledge 1,496 schools, 1,430 
teachers, and 95, 637 pupils. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Industrial Schools Bill for Ireland still 
provokes the most bitter discussion. It provides that all vagrant, refrac- 
tory and unmanageable children are to be housed, clothed and fed at the 
public expense, and educated in the strictest sectarian seclusion. It has 
already passed to its second reading. If made a law, it will strike a severe 
blow upon united education, and will prove a serious hindrance to the im- 
provement of Ireland—At a late educational meeting in Mile-End, the 
Duke of Argyll contrasted the system of education in Scotland with the 
condition of things in England. He believed the time was near at hand 
when the people of England will press for the American system ; where 
education is supported by the public rates, leaving the religious education 
to the Sunday-schools. He did not think a purely secular education on 
week-days could do any harm, or should be considered antagonistic to 
religious teaching, but rather helpful to it. 

FRANCE.—Official documents show an increase in the number of 
primary schools and in the number of pupils. The number of adult classes 
also has increased. Notwithstanding these signs of progress, the condition 
is still deplorable. In some departments, the percentage of men unable to 
sign their names is sixty-seven ; and in one, ninety-eight per cent. of the 
women were totally unable to write. 694 parishes are without primary 
schools. The teachers are wretchedly poor. 24,000 earn only from $120 
to $140 per annum. The classical schools are prospering. 8,000 new 
schools for girls are to be established this year. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—__ 


R. MILLER’S work on the Elements of Chemistry, is divided into three 
D parts, each complete in itself. The first part,’ on chemical physics, has 
been reprinted in this country from the third London edition. ‘This edition 
differs somewhat from the previous ones. The experiments of Regnault on 
Specific Heat generally, those of Andrews and others on the Heat of 
Combination, and the results of Electrolysis, have been transferred from 
the other volumes of the work to this. We note also many additions : 
Graham’s researches on Dialysis and Liquid Transpiration, recent dis- 
coveries in the Spectrum, and Tyndall and Regnault’s investigations of the 
Specific Heat of Gases and Vapors. We perceive that in this edition Dr. 
Miller has adopted the new notation with its new symbols and formule. 
This is certainly a change for the worse. The new system practically 
does away with the specific names of the oxyds of the alkaline and earthy 
metals, and thereby,in its nomenclature, is grossly erroneous. Nitrate of 
sodium does not exist, the nitrate of soda or the oxyd of sodium does exist. 
Instead of the abolition of these specific names, chemical precision de- 
manded terms of similar character fur oxyds of the heavy metals. Nothing 
but a morbid yearning after novelty could have induced scientific men to 
accept Gerhardt’s system. It is complex and preposterous. It requires 
us to assume the existence of a new radicle in nearly every compound. 
Nitrate of silver no longer occurs, but an unknown something of silver, 
represented by Ag. NO,, or as it is elegantly written, Ag. NO,, for the 
atomic weight of oxygen is no longer 8 but 16. We have no longer any 
hyponitrites, they are all nitrites of the metal. KO,NQs is hyponitrite of 
potash, but the new formula is KNO« or KNOs, or nitrate of potassium. 
{t certainly means that or nothing at all. The classification of the ele- 
ments into Monads, Dyads, Triads and Tetrads, has, to say the least of it, 
only a doubtful foundation in facts. This system is opposed by such 
chemists as Pelouze and Fremy in France, Brande and Taylor in England, 
and Draper in America. Dr. Miller hesitates to adopt the mechanical 
theory of heat as propounded by Tyndall, believing that the chemical 
objections to it have not been answered. We think he gives too much 
prominence to investigations of the spectrum, and. regard the importance 
of this subject as immensely over-rated. This work contains many other 
matters more or less important, upon which we might take issue with the 
author. - Were it not for the value of the work, we might not have noted 
those already referred to. It is indeed the only elementary treatise on 
Chemical Physics worthy of the name. The only similar work is that of 
Daniell, which has been out of print for twenty years, and has become of 
little utility as a text-book. Dr. Miller’s volume contains all recent dis- 
coveries, of value to the student, and the author, is as nearly master of his 

subject as any other living man. A new edition of the whole work is now 
passing through the press in England, and the remaining volumes will 
soon be issued by the American publishers. 

Mr. FrosisHer’s recent work’ is offered as a “ New and Practical System 


(1) Etements or Cuemistry: Theoretical and Practical. By Wm. ALLEN Miuter, M.D., LL.D. 
Part |. Chemical Physics. New York: John Wiley & Son. 8vo. pp. 515. 

(2) A New anp PRacTICAL SysTeM OF THE CULTURE oF VoIcE AND AcTion, and a Complete 
Analysis of the Human Passions ; with an —— of Readings and Recitations. By Prof. J. E. 
Fropisuer. New York: Iverson, Phinney, Blakeman & Co, 
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of the Culture of Voice and Action.” The newness of the system may 
be questioned, inasmuch as most of its excellences are to be found in 
books previously published. Of its practicability, there can be no doubt ; 
in witness whereof we cite the following order, taken at random from the 
exercises on Gesture : 

“ Third Gesture. Crook hands at sides ; push boldly out infront ; lift 
hands and arms perpendicularly ; let hands fall back ; push forward ; out 
to extreme ; turn over ; down to side.” 

It is true that this merciless gesture, so called, is graciously restricted 
by Mr. Frobisher to the use of his own pupils ; for which the public ought 
to feel grateful, inasmuch as the pluckiest demagog ogue might feel dashed at 
being compelled to turn a physical somerset before an audience, although 
he might have no objection to exhibit himself as a political mountebank. 
But obedience to the above directions may be considered easy in com- 
parison with the difficulties the learner must experience in deciphering and 
obeying the later notations on gesture. Let the following extract from 
“Satan’s Address to His Legions,” warn all beginners of the difficulties of 
the Art of Declamation : 


Veq-pha Bveq 
** Princes, potentates, 





Bsaq veq-—————a_ vdq vde 
Warriors, the flower of heaven! once yours, now lost.” 
R 


The letters above and below the lines refer to positions and actions pre- 
viously mentioned ; at least it is believed they do, for we confess we could 
not penetrate the mystery of some of the references. 

As regards the second position of the work, viz: ‘The Complete 
Analysis of the Human Passions,” we submit that clergymen or doctors 
would be better able to appreciate and describe its value. It certainly 
has the merit of conciseness, for it is compressed into nine pages 12mo., or 
rather into eight, since the first page is devoted to the statement of the pas- 
sions treated of. We may be excused for referring this subject to the 
faculty, inasmuch as one, of the vocal exercises, on page 61, is recom- 
mended by the author as a cure for bronchitis and pulmonary complaints. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, the book is a desideratum. The rules 
laid down in it for the cultivation of the voice are copious and useful. The 
list of difficult combinations of letters is good, and would bear to be con- 
siderably extended. The remarks on expression, personation, action and 
intonation, are worthy of careful perusal ; and the selections for recitation 
in the appendix are many of them novel, and some of them excellent. If 
Mr. Frobisher has failed in depicting the Art of Elocution with arbitrary 
signs, it is a failure he shares in common with all who have previously 
attempted so to delineate it. 

The words which Shakespeare uses to describe Cressida, are, with an 
alteration of the pronoun, a faithful delineation of the finished orator : 




























* There’s language in his eye, his cheek, his lip, 
Nay, his foot speaks.” 


It is questionable whether the higher flights of oratory can be arbitrarily 
defined. The readings of the part of Coriolanus by John Kemble and the 
elder Kean were totally different, yet each actor was suppurted by a large 
class of the people. The impersonations of historical characters by Rachel 
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and Ristori had many dissimilarities, yet there were many who admired 
either, and not a few who applauded both. How could annotations 
express and reconcile such differences as they exhibited? Practical rather 
than theoretical instruction in Elocution is what is needed in our schools. 
One well delivered recitation a week, from a competent speaker, would 
induce more children to apply their minds to the study of the Art of 
Declamation, than fifty mumbled reading lessons, or a hundred roarings in 
chorus. 


Dr. Drarer’s “ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,”® is 
properly the complement of his treatise on human physiology. In the 
latter, man is treated of as an individual ; in the former, he is considered 
in his social relations. Viewing the subject entirely from a scientific stand 
point, Dr. Draper holds that the civilization of Europe has not taken 
place fortuitously, but in a definite manner, and under the control of 
natural law ; that the procession of nations does not move forward like a 
dream, without reason or order, but that there is a predetermined, solemn 
march, in which all must join, ever moving, encountering and enduring an 
inevitable succession of events: that individual life and its advancement 
through successive stages, is the model of social life and its secular 
variations. 

The work opens with a discussion of Grecian development, which from 
its intimate relations to the development of Europe as a whole, demands 
careful investigation. The life of Greek civilization is aptly divided into 
five periods, answering to the successive stages of individual life—infancy, 
childhood, youth, maturity and old age. The age of credulity or infancy, 
beginning far back in ante-historic time, was marked by the production 
and ready reception of mythology. It gradually passed into the age of 
inquiry, which, comprising the risé and decline of physical speculation, 
began with the Ionian school of philosophy, and ended when the Sophists 
arose. This was followed by the age of faith, marked by the rise and 
decline of ethical philosophy. It was opened brilliantly by Socrates, the 
most exaggerated character of ancient times, and suddenly closed by the 
advent of Skepticism. The age of reason was signalized by researches in 
Natural History, shown in the enduring works of Aristotle, and by records 
respecting the museum at Alexandria. ‘Then came theage of decrepitude, 
when Neo-Platonism arose, with teachings so antagonistic to the theories 
of the time, that Justinian closed the schools, and with them extinguished 
Grecian philosophy. 

In his review of the development of European intellect, Dr. Draper 
traces its history and finds a similar course. With the early Christians 
began the age of inquiry, marked by bitter ecclesiastical disputes, the over- 
throw of Paganism, and the rupture of the church. It was succeeded by 
the age of faith, which, though prematurely ended in the East by the 
Arabic invasion, continued in the West until the era of discovery, which, 
in the 16th century, ushered in the age of reason. European criticism 
arose ; the Reformation led to the rejection of authority and tradition : 
scientific truth was adopted. Like the age of reason in Greece, that in 
Europe is characterized by earnest investigations of natural phenomena, 
resulting in inventions of great practical utility, and in grand discoveries 


(3) History or THE INTELLECTUAL DeveLorpMeNT oF Evrore. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. New York: Harper & Bros. 8vo. pp. 631. $5.00. 
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in exact science. Europe is now to enter upon its mature phase of life. 
Each of its nations will now attempt its own intellectual organization. To 
be permanent, the basis upon which that organization must rest, is univer- 
sal, and, if necessary, compulsory education. Beyond this, but one thing 
remains—to secure intellectual freedom as completely as the rights of pro- 
perty and personal liberty have already been secured. To such an organi- 
zation of national intellect, the countries of Europe are rapidly advancing. 
“Tn an all-important particular, the prospect of Europe is bright. China, 
is passing through the last stage of civil life in the cheerlessness of Budd- 
hism ; Europe approaches it through Christianity. Universal benevolence 
cannot fail to yield a better fruit than unsocial pride. There is a fairer 
hope for nations, animated by a sincere religious sentiment, who, whatever 
their political history may have been, have always agreed in this, that they 
were devout, than for a people who dedicate themselves to a selfish pursuit 
of material advantages, who have lost all belief in a future, and are living 
without any God.” 

For comprehensive grasp, for clearness of statement, and for exactness 
of arrangement, this work is excelled by few. Ina small space we have 
the result of a life’s labor. To defend a few propositions, stated in a dozen 
lines, the author has ransacked every accredited science, all recent dis- 
coveries, and every source of historical information, Though treating the 
subject exclusively from a scientific point of view, in many chapters dis- 
cussing abstract science, the style is so simple, the language so well chosen, 
that the lay reader finds no difficulty in following the argument. This 


volume is one of the ablest contributions of the century to the philosophy 
of history. 


Mr. Drxon’s ‘“ New America” * deals chiefly with the excrescences of our 
moral and political systems. ‘The Mormons, Shakers, and other anomalous 
communities ; the brusqueness of our manners, the peculiar characteristics 
of our women, the unfinished condition of all things,—these are the bases 
of his book. Mr. Dixon avoids the supercilious style so common among 
English tourists. He has found in America a great nation ; its excres- 
cences, though sufficient to shake any other commonwealth in Christen- 
dom, are, by its people, regarded as trifling matters, which will eventually 
work out their own cure. It is a noticeable fact, that since Mr. Dixon’s 
return to England, the criticisms of American works in the Atheneum 
have lost the flippant and frivolous style formerly characterising them. 

Our author is enraptured with the beauty and thrift of the Mormon 
settlements : he admires the indomitable energy which formed a colony in 
the Valley of Salt ; he praises the industry which has converted the desert 
into a garden, and the honor which has enabled the colonists to live in 
peace amid savages with whom others are always at war. Burton was 
not more delighted with Mormonism than is Dixon, True, there are few 
defects in the system, such as polygamy, the absolute supremacy of Brig- 
ham Young, and the abject condition of the women ; but these are difficult 
questions : Mr. Dixon hesitates to discuss them harshly. 

He found much pleasure during his visit to the Oneida Community. 
This singular people are the only existing example of conscientious free- 
love. “They have restored, they say, the Divine government of the 


(4) New America. By Wa. Herwortu Dixon. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Crown, 
8vo. pp. 495- $2.75. 
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world ; they have put the two sexes on an equal footing: they have 
declared marriage a fraud and property a theft: they have abolished for 
themselves all human laws: they have formally renounced their allegiance 
to the United States.” Financially and socially, the community is suc- 
cessful. No lawyers exist, for there are no strifes: no physicians are 
needed, for there are no sick: idlers are unknown, for work is honorable, 
and each has his department of labor. 

Weare sorry for Mr. Dixon that he had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of Colorado wags, who gorged him with tales of the most preposterous 
character, all of which he swallowed with the grace ascribed to the 
proverbial cockney traveler. ‘To his recollection, Denver City must be a 
place of horrors, where vigilance committees, lynch law and promiscuous 
shootings hold high revelry : where human life is less valuable than horse- 
flesh, for the murderer escapes, while the horse-thief is hung. In his eyes, 
Missouri is little better, and parts of Kansas are quite as bad. 

The chief value of this work lies in its descriptions of the peculiar com- 
munities existing among us. It contains information not to be found else- 
where ; and notwithstanding the author’s credulity, his statements, in the 
main, may be regarded as correct. The book is well printed, and is illus- 
trated by six engravings, said to be from original photographs. 


Upon returning from Dr. Kane’s expedition in 1854, Dr. Hayes® pro- 
posed to complete the survey of the north coasts of Greenland and Grin- 
nell Land, and if possible, to make farther explorations in the direction 
of the North Pole. The first public announcement of the project was 
made in December, 1857. It was warmly seconded by the scientific 
societies, and subscription lists were at once opened in different cities. 
Intense interest in the undertaking was excited both here and in Europe, 
and subscriptions came in freely. Dr. Hayes proposed to fit out two 
vessels, one a steamer of small power and the other a sailing vessel, the 
other to be employed as a tender or store-ship ; but, notwithstanding the 
efforts made in all quarters, June, 1860, found the treasury without suf- 
ficient means to equip two vessels. To defer the departure no longer was 
essential, and it was decided to fit out only one small sailing vessel. A 
schooner, the United States, one hundred and thirty-three tons burden, 
was purchased, and strengthened for Arctic navigation. By July 6th, the 
preparations were completed, and the vessel, with a crew, in all fifteen 
persons, sailed from Boston harbor. On the fourth of August they 
entered Proven, Greenland. Here and at Uppernavik, Dr. Hayes was 
kindly received and cheerfully assisted by the Danish officials. The season 
was favorable, and with little difficulty the schooner reached Port Foulke, 
lat. 78° 17', before October first. At this point, winter quarters were 
arranged, and when, on the fifteenth, the sun sank below the horizon 
for the long night, the men were comfortably housed and thoroughly con- 
tented. During the three months following much work was done by moon- 
light :; the latitude and longitude of numerous localities were determined : 
exploring excursions were made; and some interesting studies were 
carried on respecting the peculiarities of glaciers. All went on merrily 
until the beginning of December, when a series of disasters began. An 
epidemic broke out among the dogs ; food failed ; to crown all, Sonntag, 


(5) Tue Oren Potar Sea: a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery Towards the North Pole. By Dr. 
J. J. Haves. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. pp. 454. $3-75- 
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the astronomer, and ablest man of the party, perished in an attempt 
to cross the ice to gain relief from the Esquimaux at Whale’s Sound, one 
hundred and fifty miles south. 

At length, in the latter part of January, the dreary night passed away. 
It was soon apparent that farther progress northward with the schooner 
was, for the time, impossible, and that all future exploration must be per- 
formed by means of dogs. After a preliminary journey of three hundred 
miles, Dr. Hayes started northward on April 4th, with every available 
man of the crew. Incessant snow storms followed for several days. On 
the 28th, so many of the men were worn out, that all but: four, including 
the commander, were compelled to return. With his little band the 
Doetor pushed forward, and at length, after enduring almost incredible 
obstacles, on May 18th they reached the open polar sea, and stood upon 
its shores in latitude 81° 35’ N., longitude 70° 30’ W., about five hundred 
miles from the North Pole. After depositing the national ensigns and 
other mementoes in cairn, he reluctantly quitted the place, and returning, 
reached the vessel on June 34, after a wearisome journey of sixteen hun- 
dred miles on the ice. Inspection of the vessel showed it unfit to undergo 
any more encounters with the ice, and Dr. Hayes was compelled to give 
up all hope of proceeding farther with the means at his disposal. On his 
return, he reached Boston in October, 1861, and offered his services to 
the government for the war. His engagements during the rebellion pre- 
vented the issue of the book : hence its appearance at this late day. 

In this journey, Dr. Hayes met with many stirring adventures, which he 
has turned to good account in his work. His contributions to geography 
are not great, as he passed but little to the north of his predecessors, 


and most of the ground has been well-trodden before. His story is well 
told, and is well worth reading. 


James K. Pavupine, the intimate friend of Washington Irving, was a 
prominent pioneer in American literature. Owing to peculiar circum- 
stances in the later portion of his life, and to his devotion to political 
matters, many of his writings have been forgotten, and his merit has not 
been acknowledged by our generation. His literary life,“ compiled by his 
son, is a selection of his more important fugitive pieces, with extracts from 
his larger works, interspersed with brief biographical notices. The editor 
has judiciously given little of private events, and has preserved us from the 
deluge of tedious correspondence, so often found in similar books. Mr. 
Paulding’s character is well shown in the selected extracts. He was not 
an author: he wrote fluently, on the spur of the moment, and never 
revised his compositions : his power lay in controversy, not in description ; 
his power of hate is exemplified in his satirical efforts : he seemed to revel 
in inflicting pain upon his adversaries : there is no alleviating sentence, no 
polish to soothe the irritation: his satire is unmingled gall: it made his 
opponents writhe. Most of his writings were political, on subjects sug- 
gested by the questions of the time. ‘These are no longer of interest. 
There were others which showed the author’s power in higher departments 
of literature. hese are of value still. It is proposed to issue them here- 
after. We perceive that the publishers of this work are guilty of a petty 
deception, which we had hoped would have been left entirely to our 


(6) Lirerary Lire or James K. Pauipinc. By his Son, Wa. J. Pautpinc. New York: C 
Scribner & Co. x12mo. pp. 397. $2.50. 
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British cousins. - The volume is announced as a crown octavo, whereas it 
is only an ordinary duodecimo. This is a piece of trickery altogether too 
insignificant for any respectable publishers to be guilty of. 


ConsIDERABLE experience as a teacher of Reading and Elocution, has 
proved to us the necessity of employing a little less theory and vastly more 
practice in our endeavors to teach this difficult branch, and to this end a 
compilation is offered * * * especially adapted to practical elocution. 
So writes in his preface, the compiler of “One Hundred Choice 
Selections.””. The good sense thus manifested, predisposes a favorable 
estimate of the writer’s ability to make a selection adapted to secure the 
end in view. Such an estimate is well sustained by the pieces chosen. 
Most, though not all, of them are good. A sufficient number of the more 
popular verses, called out by the late war, are given, to ensure the popu- 
larity of the collection. It would have been better had more space been 
devoted to pieces not found in other books of the kind. The publish- 
ers’ part is not so well done. The low price at which the book is offered 


is the only excuse that can be given for the little skill and taste displayed 
in its execution. 


Tue lectures* upon Natural Theology, delivered by Prof. Chadbourne, 
before the Lowell Institute of Boston, have been published for use in 
schools, They are of wide range, and full of valuable information. The 
book is a good one for the library, but is not fitted for use as a text-book. 
The reasoning is not as close or as accurate as that of Paley, whose 
work it is intended to supplant. 


Tnose interested in the education of deaf mutes,° will find an interesting 
and instructive discussion of the methods employed in teaching these unfor- 
tunates, in a recent pamphlet, by Gardner Green Hubbard, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The author argues in favor of Articulation, as tanght in 
England and Germany, and against the use of pantomimic signs, as 
employed in this country, in imitation of the French. It must be admitted 
that he makes a strong case of it. He gives, in the course of his argu- 
ment, much curious information. 


Unoer the eccentric title, “ Backbone,”** the author and editor of the 
Scalpel has republished from that periodical as entertaining a jumble of 
sense, nonsense, sarcasm and extravagance, as we have ever seen. With a 
hearty hatred of shams, the Doctor slashes right and left among the hum- 
bugs of his profession, and in society, with zealous good will. His style is 
recklessly vigorous—trenchant and clear enough when he knows what he 
wants to say or has a hard hit to make ; but sometimes runs into the 
opposite extreme, and is as muddy as in the following, taken from his pre- 
fatory note: “It is quite possible the editor has been writing as Leigh 
Hunt said to some friends who asked him how he got home in one of those 
miserable, foggy nights, so common in London—he went home by mud- 
(7) One Hunprep Cuorce Sevections in Poetry and Prose, both new and old. By NatHantet K. 

Ricwarpson. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 12mo. cloth, pp. 180, 75¢. 


(8) Lectures on NaTuRAL TueoLocy. By P. A. CHapsourng, M.D, New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son. 12mo. pp. 320. $1.75. 


(9) THe Epucavion or Dear Mures: shall it be by Signs or Articulation? By GARDNER GREEN 
Hvussarp. Boston: A. Williams & Co., pp. 36. Price 25¢. 


(10) Backsons. By Epwarp H. Dixon, M.D. New York: R. M. DeWitt. 
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light.” Exactly : only we are inclined to believe that it is not merely quite 
possible, but quite certain. A good deal of the book is trash ; yet there 
is a sturdy love of honest humanity manifested throughout, that atoues in 
great measure for its many defects and extravagances. 


Tue teacher’s calling necessitates his being a comparative stranger to 
the more active interests of men ; and unless he takes pains to counteract 
the influence of his books and business, he is in danger of becoming 
absorbed in the dead past to the neglect of the living present. He may 
be well enough acquainted with the doings and sayings of ancient heroes, 
but know little or nothing of Bismarck and Napoleon. Most men now-a- 
days are more interested in the latter: and if the school-master is unable 
to explain to their satisfaction the causes which led to a consolidated 
Germany, or why little Luxemburg is just now a bone of conteution, the 
good patrons of his school are more than likely to entertain grave sus- 
picions of the extent and value of his information. The time that teachers 
generally can devote to the news of the day is indeed small, but not so 
small as to make it impossible for them to keep themselves well posted, 
provided they seek for information in the right quarter. One may reason- 
ably be loth to sacrifice the time and patience required in wading through 
the long columns of diluted matter in the daily papers; but when a 
thorough digest of the world’s doings, scientific and literary as well as 
political, may be obtained in a few minutes from a dozen attractive pages, 
the process of “ posting” becomes a positive pleasure, as every reader of 
the Nation can testify. The weekly bill of fare which this paper sets 
before its readers, is about as follows : 

Tae Weex—Brief comments on current events at home and abroad ; 
Literary, Screntiric, and Epucationat Notes ; Book Reviews—By the 
most accomplished writers; Eprrortan Artictes; ArticLes on Soctan 
Torics ; Art Critictsus—Music, Pictures, the Drama ; CorresPoNDENCE— 
Special and occasional ; Booxs or raz Day—A list of the latest publica- 
tions, with price annexed. 

The comments upon the principal events of the day are always dignified 
and thoroughly independent. In politics, The Nation is wisely radical, 
supporting the broadest republican principles, yet exposing frankly and 
fearlessly the faults and errors of all parties. Its book reviews are not 
excelled in critical ability and candor by any paper in the country. This 
department alone is sufficient to make Zhe Nation an educational journal 
of the highest order. Its list of contributors includes many of our ablest 
scholars and writers ;.and it may safely be said that there is no paper 
more worthy the support of teachers, and none from which teachers 
may receive greater benefit. Zhe Nation is published by Messrs. E. L. 
Godkin & Co., New York. Price per annum $5, in advance. ‘lo every 
new subscriber to the Montaty, and to every one renewing his subscrip- 
tion, The Nation will be added on the gross payment of $5.50. 


Tue second number of The Naturalist (April) contains articles on 
Moss Animals or Fresh Water Polyzoa; Fertilization of Flowering 
Plants ; Insects and their Allies ; The American Silk Worm (continued); 
The Land Snails of New England (continued); Reviews; Nat. Hist. 


Miscellany ; Correspondence ; Nat. Hist. Caleridar for the month, and other 
interesting matter. 
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Science and the Arts. 


SCIENCE AND THE ARIS. 


IR CHARLES LYELL gives, in the new edition of his Principles of 


Geology, the results of Mr. Stone’s calculation of the variations which 
have taken place in the figure and position of the earth’s orbit during one 
million of years. These results are deserving (says the London Review) of 
attentive consideration, and show the inaccuracy of the statement so often 
made in popular works on Astronomy, that the eccentricity of the orbit 
varies between definite limits, with a definite period of oscillation, the 
= of the perehelion travelling meanwhile continually in one direction. 

n the contrary, the successive maxima of eccentricity differ considerably 
inter se, and so of the successive minima: the period of oscillation is 
variable ; and the perilielion not only travels with variable velocity, but 
sometimes retrogrades for twenty or thirty thousand years together. We 
must pass over any maxima before we arrive at one approaching Le Ver- 
rier’s estimate of the absolute maximum (,0777). In the whole range of 
years tabulated by Mr. Stone, the greatest eccentricity is ,0747 ; this 
was the case 850,000 years ago, and the earth’s orbit was then nearly as 
eccentric as the orbit of Mars now is. The least eccentricity (within the 
period tabulated) occurred 900,000 years ago: at this time the eccen- 
tricity was ,0102. The present eccentricity is ,0168. 


—The Evening Post states that at the last meeting of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History, N. Y., a paper was read by Dr, Feuchtwanger, on the pro- 
duction of soda-ash in the United States. The process pursued at the 
soda works near Pittsburg is essentially the same as in England. The 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, is treated with an equal weight of 
sulphuric acid, and the resulting sulphate of soda is reduced by means of 
charcoal and lime. The company also manufacture a large quantity of 
caustic soda from the mineral cryolite, which is obtained from Greenland. 
The deposit of cryolite is very large, being in a vein half a mile wide. 
One hundred thousand tons of it are in sight. As the cryolite contains 
forty-four per cent. of hydrated soda, the yield from this source will be 
very large. The mineral cryolite is interesting on account of the numerous 
ores which accompany it. Imbedded in it are found copper pyrites, iron 
pyrites, spathic iron, zinc blende, galena, columbite, and a few rare min- 
erals.. It would be valuable to chemists as a source of fluorine ; also for 
the preparation of fluorides.—Professor Seely stated that works have been 
erected in this city for the production of tons of sodium, a metal which a 
few years since was sold by the grain. Instead of taking the wrought 
iron mercury bottle formerly employed for the production of sodium, they 
now employ retorts made of boiler iron, four feet in length and five inches 
in diameter. The actual cost of sodium in this country need not exceed 
four dollars a pound. vs it is lighter than water, a pound will go a long 
way. In England the theoretical cost is put down at seventy-five cents a 
pound. Sodium is now extensively employed in the amalgamation of 
gold, according to the Wurtz process, also in the manufacture of mag- 
nesium and aluminum. Its cheap production will open the way to its 
introduction in many important industries. 
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—Dr. Ferdinand Mayer made some remarks upon the new mineral, bauxite, 
which has recently been found in France. It may be regarded as a 
hydrated oxide of alumina, in which iron has been replaced by the alumina. 
No deposit has been found in this country. The proper place to look for 
it would be in beds of clay iron ore and yellow iron stone. It is remarka- 
ble for the entire absence of silica, so-that it does not resemble kaolin or 
potter’s clay. It appears to bear about the same relation to kaolin that 
the hydrated oxide of magnesia (brucite) does to serpentine, if we omit all 
mention of the iron and other impurities. Bauxite has numerous applica- 
tions in the arts. It is employed in the manufacture of aluminum. ‘This 
oxide of alumina behaves like an acid, and will expel many acids ata 
white heat, without itself being decomposed. It forms a soluble compound 
with barytes, by which the alumina can be separated from iron. By fusing 
bauxite with soda ash the aluminate of soda is produced, an article of com- 
merce which finds extensive application in calico printing, and which could 
be employed in making glass and ultra marine. It is proposed to fuse 
bauxite with common salt, as one step in a new process for the preparation 
of soda ash. Chile saltpeter, or nitrate of soda, is decomposed by bauxite, 
nitric acid being expelled and aluminate of soda resulting from the fusion. 
Doubtless by fusing common salt, nitrate of soda and bauxite, soda, alumi- 
nate of soda, chlorine gas and nitric acid would be produced, and if the 
aluminate of soda were to be decomposed by carbonic acid, the alumina 
could be employed a second time. The extensive manufactures in New- 
castle now prepare sixty tons of sulphate of alumina every month from 
bauxite. They also manufacture aluminate of soda, lime and baryta and 
sulphate of alumina. The latter salt is extensively employed in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Bauxite will find application as a substitute for 
alum, and it can be employed for the decomposition of chloride of potas- 
sium in working up kelp and the residues from salt works. It is also pro- 
posed to use it for the decomposition of barytes. Very few minerals of 
recent discovery have attracted so much attention, and it is to be hoped 
that deposits of it will be discovered in the United States—Mr. Hays 
exhibited specimens of native gold in quartz from South America. One 
piece, which was broken from a mass originally weighing seventy-five 
pounds, yielded more than a hundred thousand dollars to the ton. 

—The Scientific American states that Oreide, the beautiful alloy resem- 
bling gold, manufactured in Waterbury, Conn., is a French discovery, and 
consists of pure copper 100 parts; zinc, or (preferably) tin, 17 parts ; 
magnesia, 6 parts ; sal ammoniac 3.6 parts ; quicklime, 1.8 parts ; tartar 
of commerce, 9 parts, The copper is first melted, then the magnesia, sal 
ammoniac, lime, and tartar in powder, are added little by little, briskly 
stirring for about half an hour, so as to mix thoroughly ; after which zine 
is thrown on the surface in small grains, stirring it until entirely fused ; 
the crucible is then covered, and the fusion maintained for about thirty-five 
minutes, when the dross is skimmed off, and the alloy ready for use. 
It can be cast, rolled, drawn, stamped, chased, beaten into a powder or 
leaves, and none but excellent judges can distinguish it from gold. An- 
other beautiful alloy, rivaling the color of gold, is obtained with 90 per 
cent. copper, and 10 per cent. aluminium, which must be perfectly pure, 
of the best quality, and in exact proportion. It is little affected by the 
atmosphere, and is strong, malleable, and homogeneous in structure. 
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—At the annual meeting of the Sweedish Academy of Science, M. Nor- 
denskiold announced that a discovery of great importance to geological 
science had been made in the hill of Nullaberg, in Sweden. A large 
deposit of bituminous gneiss, thirty-three metres in thickness, has, been 
found imbedded in layers of gneiss and mica schist. It is composed, in 
addition to quartz felspar and mica, of a black substance like coal, con- 
taining carbonated hydrogen—in fact, a real organic substance, formed 
of the remains of plants or animals coeval with the deposit. He added 
that there could be no doubt of the antiquity and geological situation of 
the strata of Nullaberg ; infiltration was impossible. The inference was 
that the crystaline stratified rocks of Scandinavia were formed when there 
existed animated creatures, but at a time long anterior to the period when 
life is supposed to have first existed on the earth. 


—Mr. J. Geikie, author of a recent valuable paper “ on the Metamorphic 
Lower Silurian Rocks of Carrick, Ayrshire,” maintains that the felspathic, 
dioritic, serpentinous, and calcarious rocks of that district are not igneous 
but metamorphic. In his opinion, the facts prove—1l. That the strata 
owe their metamorphism to hydro-thermal action. 2. That the varying 
mineralogical character of the rocks is due principally to original differ- 
ences of chemical composition, and not to infiltration of foreign matter at 
the time of metamorphism. 3. That the highly alkaline portions of the 
strata have been most susceptible of change. 4. That in beds having the 
same composition, but exhibiting various degrees of alteration, the inten- 
sity of the metamorphism has been in direct proportion to the amount of 
water passing through the strata. 5. That insome places the rocks have 
been reduced to a softened or pasty condition. 


—Seeds of the Peruvian cocoa plant, of the properties of which a short 
account was given in a late number of the Monrtaty, were recently pre- 
sented to the Royal Botanic Society of London. This interesting -plant 
is quite distinct from the cocoa tree, from the seeds of which chocolate is 
made. Although the properties of the cocoa leaf appear to be much 
exaggerated, there is no doubt that those who use it bear fatigue 
and abstinence for a considerable length of time without the feeling of 
hunger or weakness, The plant is extensively cultivated in South America, 
the amount consumed annually being about thirty millions of pounds. The 
society intend to have experiments made with this plant, both in its cul- 
tivation and with regard to its physiological effects. 


—A strong solution of sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts) mixed with 
white-wash, will produce a beautiful white for walls and ceilings. A 
small quantity added to starch considerably increases its stiffening pro- 
perty, and at the same time renders the articles starched to a certain 
degree fire-proof. 


—aA superior glue may be made by dissolving three parts of india rubber 
in thirty-four parts of naptha. Heat and agitation are required to effect 
a prompt solution. When the rubber is completely dissolved, add sixty- 
four parts of finely powdered shellac, which must also be heated in the 
mixture until all is dissolved. This mixture may be obtained in sheets 
like glue by pouring it while hot upon plates of metal. When required 
for use it may be softened by beating. 
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—At the time of the earthquake in Missouri and Kansas, April 24th, an 
acre of ground three miles south of Carthage, on the Miami canal, sunk 
ten feet, showing that the shock extended to Ohio. The ground, which 
was of a very solid character, and bore several large trees, sunk bodily, 
leaving a perpendicular wall of ten feet or more on all sides. 


—The celebrated Dragon-tree of Oratavo, in the Canary Islands, which 
has been known and used as a landmark for centuries by seamen of all 
nations, exists no longer. A late hurricane which caused considerable 
damage in those islands, uprooted it. The tree had a very peculiar shape, 
and its age was estimated at over 1,000 years, 





INVENTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 





UR list of new inventions for this month, comprises two very useful 
contrivances, a Crayon Holder,* and a Spelling Stick.* 
Toe Crayon Hotper 
Is difficult to describe clearly, though it is extremely simple in construction. 
Its chief merits consist, (a) in its long grip adapted to the usual taper 
of crayons, so that however tightly the crayon is held, there is ne 
danger of the holder biting off the protruding portion while in use ; 
—this is a point of great importance, and never before attained ; and 
(5) in its length, or rather its shortness, for it is only as long as a crayon, 
with the addition of a small knob bearing a tapering screw which 
governs the grip upon the crayon. The convenience of a holder that will 
take in an entire pencil, and yet be short enough to be held easily and 
naturally in the hollow of the hand, as a simple crayon is, will be appre- 
ciated by all—The Holder is made of box or other wood, and is light 
and pleasant to handle. 
Tue Sretuxe Srick 

Made at the suggestion of an experienced teacher, is intended for the 
lowest grade of classes in primary schools. It consists simply of a T shaped 
holder, the cross-bar grooved for the insertion of letter-cards. Its use 
requires no explanation. Accompanying the “stick” is a 5-a font of 
upper and lower case letters and figures of large size. Also sets of word- 
cards, in smaller type, comprising most of the,common words of three 
letters and less. It is intended to add sets of longer words from time to 
time, as they are required. These ‘simple cards afford material for an 
extended and excellent course of word-building, and in the construction of 
sentences. Long before the child is able to write, he may thus be made 
perfectly familiar with the appearance and spelling of common words, and 
the expression of simple thoughts in sentences. The letters and word- 
cards may be used without the stick: and will afford both instruction 
and amusement to children at home, as well as at school. 


® Manufactured by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., N. Y. Price, C Holders, 25c.; Spelling Sticks, 15¢.; 
Font of Letters and Figures, 25c.; Larger Letters, heavy nb bennh soc’; Word Cards per set, soc. 
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WHAT IS A SEWING MACHINE ? 


It is a machine for making clothing and doing sewing of all kinds. 

Does it make the same kind of stitch that a lady makes with her needle? 

No; it makes other kinds. 

What are they called? 

“Lock Stitch,” “ Chain Stitch,” and “ Double Chain Stitch.” 

What is the difference ? 

Here is a picture of the Lock Stitch, as the thread looks when stitched into the 
cloth, only this is made larger and coarser that you may see it better: 





No. 1.—Locx Stitcn. 


It is made with two threads, one on each side of the cloth, and “locked” together 
in the centre. Hence it is called the “Lock Stitch.” It cannot be pulled out nor 
ravelled, and there is only a single line of thread on each side of the seam. 

Is the seam strong and firm? 

Yes; just as firm as the cloth when properly made. It is the principal stitch 
made by sewing machines since their first invention. 

How much thread does it take for a yard of seam? 

About two yards and one-half. 

What is the principal Machine that makes the Lock Stitch? 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE. 


What is the “Chain Stitch? 
Here is a picture of it: 





No. 2.—Caarn Stiren. 


It is such a'stitch as the ladies make in knitting aud crocheting, and it can bo : 
ravelled in the same way. ° 

Is it much used in sewing? 

No; because the seams made with it pull out so easily. Think of garments com- 
ing apart when one is in the street. 

How much thread does it take for a yard of seam? 

About four and a half yards; or nearly twice as much as the “ Lock-Stitch.” 

What is the principal machine making this stitch? 

The Wilcox & Gibbs, . 

What is the * Double Chain Stitch ?” 

It is very much like the Single Chain Stitch, but is made with two threads. 

Here is a picture of it: 





No. 3.—DovunsLE Crain StiTcH. 


Can it be ravelled ? 

Yes ; and shows a ridge on one side. 

What makes the ridge on the under side of the seam? 

It is the looping and knotting of the two threads used. 

Does that do any harm? 

Yes; it wears off when garments are washed and ironed. It does not look well 
unless used as embroidery. No one would like a handkerchief hemmed with it, or 
= com made'that shows. A handsome stitch, you know, only shows a single line 
ort . 








How much thread does it take for a yard of seam ? 

About six and one-half (64) yards. ‘lhe most of any machine, 

What machine makes this stitch? 

The Grover & Baker. 

Who use Sewing Machines? 

The Wheeler & Wilson are used by Seamstresses, Dressmakers, T'ailors, Manu- 
facturers of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, Cloaks. Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Corsets, 
Ladies’ Boots and Shoes, Linen Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, etc. They work equally 
well upon silk, linen, woolen and cotton goods, with silk, cotton, or linen thread. 
They will seam, quilt, gather, hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform every species 
of eee. making a beautiful and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of the article 
sewed. 

How many Wheeler & Wilson machines have been sold? 

Nearly 300,000. 

The WHEELER & Witson Company has prepared tables showing, by actual 
experiments of four different workers, the time required to stitch each part of a gar- 
ment by hand and with the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine. Subjoined is a 


summary of several of the tables: 
BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 


16 
Satin Vests....... 
BNE TED ics ca cksc cesevece 
Cloth Pants 


ty ON Oe nes 
Merino Dress.. 
Calico Dress... 


” 


me 
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NUMBER OF STITCHES MADE PER MINUTE. 


Stitching fine Line: 

BER CRIRG TAMER. 00 cc ccccc 0 os -ccccsecees 

Stitching Silk...........00. 

Seaming fine Cloth........... 

Patent Leather, fine Stitching 

Fitting Ladies’ Gaiters 

Stitchin 

Binding 

When the machines are driven by power, the ratio is much higher—1,500 and 
‘2,000 stitches per minute not being an unusual average. 

Think how much time is saved by using the machines. 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 


‘The proportion of thread used in making the various stitches is as follows: 

“Lock Stitch,” 1; “Chain Stitch,” 1 8-10ths; “Double Chain Stitch,” 2 5-10ths. 

Prob. 1. If a “ Lock Stitch” machine uses 10 cents worth of thread and silk ina 
day, how much would it use in a year of 300 working days? Answer, $30. 

Prob. 2. How much would a “Chain Stitch” machine use in doing the same 
‘amourt of sewing? Ans. $54 worth. 

Prob. 3. How much would a “ Double Chain Stitch” machine use in doing the 
‘same-amount of sewing? Ans. $75 worth. F 

Prob. 4. There will be ultimately at least a million of sewing machines used in 
the country ; at the above rate, what value of thread and silk would be used annually 
if all of one kind were used? Ans. “Lock Stitch,” $80,000,000; “Chain Stitch,” 

000,000 ; “ Double Chain Stitch,” $75,000,000. 

Prob. 5. What value of thread would be wasted by the “Chain Stitch?” Ans. 


Prob. 6. What value would be wasted by the “Double Chain Stitch?” Ans. 


"Is it wicked to waste things? Yes. 
Then what sewing machine should be used ? 
Ans. “ WHEELER & WI1Lson’s Lock Strtcuw SEwrne Macninr’” 
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ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 


>4<>>)>-+ 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 500 Certificates, Checks, Cards, &c., $1.25 


(They save time of Record-Keeping, and reduce “‘ Rewards ” to useful and perfect System. 


BLACK BOARDS, wth perfect slate surface, neatly framed : 











No. 1—size 2 ft.x3ft....$3.50. INO; Se oo bk chao visescnnce 5.25 

$=“ Sftx4h.... 7.00. 4—St ft.x4g...... es eeeeeceees 9.50 

5— “ 4 ft.xdft.. 112.00. Any size to order per sq. ft........... 60 

Same sizes in black walnut frames, each board, extra.........0.+ 1.00 
Spherical, for Mathematical Geography, Spherical Trigonometry, etc. : 

No. 1—On handle, very convenient, size 4in. diameter .............. 1.50 

2—Globe Mountings, brass meridian, wood frame, Gin. dia......... 5.00 

2. e on he EE - 9.00 

ji “ . bronzed frame, 12in. dia......... 15.00 

.. « * tg BE GIRS cacices 20.00 

“ high bronzed frame, with casters, 18in. dia.... 30.00 

BLACK- sess RUBBERS, No. 0—Sheep-skin, small size, per debs - 2.09 

No. 1—Sheep-skin, REECE Te Cre ere + per | doz. 3.00 

.. longer wool and better finish, as Hm sebae 4.00 

8—Lamb-skin, very fine long bleached wool, extra finish,.. “ 5.00 

5—CHAMOIS SKIN, patented, wae ddadsadama Guneenens - 6.00 


BLACK-BOARD SUPPORT, Hammond’s, complete & substantial, each 6.00 
+ BOOK-CARRIERS, Manchester’s, for Boys and Girls, very popular,each.. 50 
\ COMPOSITION PAPER, “An Educational Novelty,” 3 Nos., per quire, 50 
CRAYONS—“Eureka,” dustless & economical, (somewhat like Tale), per 100, 50 


| Chalk, from Waltham... ........0..cccccccsscccccectccceseve per gross, 40 
E Co Tarr rr rrrrrrrrrrrrtrrcrrr (trier « 1.25 
CRAYON HOLDER—Just invented and patented, each........ svacdacas 25 





DESKS—New American Scnoot Desk AND SETTEE, “on Physiological 
Principles.” (See Illustrated Circular.) 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—Dumb Bells, Rings, Clubs, Wands, etc. 


GLOBES—Frankilin, sizes 6 in. to 80 in. diameter, prices............. $5 to 275.00 
: MAGNETIC, Perce’s, 5 in. to 12 in. diameter, prices............ $6 to 25.00 
: INK-WELLS—Britannia, lined with glass. .......+..sseseeeeees rl dozen, 3.00 
Sherwood’s, iron, lined with glass, patent locking cover,. % 3.50 
Heavy glass Ait sR AIEIRIC ON: t KPOEREL - 1.00 
Jet sockets, semi-metallic, very durable........eeeeeeseees = 1.00 
Japanned iron covers, for both kinds of sockets........... ™ 1.00 


INK-VENTS—Scarlett’s Patent, for filling ink-wells, &., ench.......00.008 25 
“KINDER GARTEN BLOCKS,” with patterns, per box............. 1.50 
MULTIPLICATION WALL CARDS, 20 inches by 26 inches.......... 75 
NUMERAL FRAM ES, superior style, 100 balls.............eeeeeee cocee 1.25 
By SOG Tr Gide, sciveccas oe, Lae 
“OBJECT TEACHING BLOCKS,” 62 Forms and Solids, in box..... 3.25 
PENCIL SHARPENER, for Slate Pencils, self-sharpening, very simple... 10 
SLATING, “EUREKA LIQUID,” (Munger’s) for making an enduring 


SLATE SURFACE on old or new boards and wall,. --per quart 3,00 
(One quart makes 50 sq. ft. or more of perfect Slate Surface, unrivalled in -) 
SLATED LEAVES, convenient and economical, per 100.. 3.00 


SLATE RUBBERS, + erase without water,.......No. 1, = 100 3, No. 2, 5.00 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, (Western AGT.) 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Iu. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, (New Exe. Acts.) 37 & 39 Bratile St., Boston, Mass. 








AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


(BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED.) 
PS 


Tux beneficial effect of an accurate register of deportment and scholarship in pro- 
moting a healthy spirit of emulation and scholarly pride, is acknowledged by all. Yet 
such a register is rarely kept except in the higher class of Schools. In most Schools, 
Teachers have not time to record each recitation as it occurs. Other duties crowd upon 
them so that the record is neglected for the time, and afterwards made up from mem- 
ory. Perfect accuracy being impossible in such cases, confidence in the record is 
weakened, and its moral force, in a great degree, lost. 

Sometimes accuracy is insured by taking sufficient time for the record from that 
assigned io each exercise. But there are often twenty or more daily exercises to be 
recorded, and if only two or three minutes are taken for each, there will be required 
for all not less than an hour—one sixth part of the School day. This time cannot be 
spared from other duties. And the loss of time is not confined to the day. Once a 
month, ‘or oftener, many hours must be spent adding up and averaging accounts and 
making out reports to parents. 

The AIDS are designed to secure the good results of records and reports with Jess 
expense of time and labor. This they accomplish most happily, while at the same 
time other advantages are gained—not the least of which is an active parental interest 
naturally awakened by a system of daily reports. 

And a further benefit is secured by their use. Many children cannot appreciate the 
significance of a simple mark or figure. They require something that they can take 
home and show to their parents and triends as evidence of good conduct, and which, 
if they fail to obtain by negligence or misconduct, will cause their immediate exposure. 
This the Ais afford. The system is consequently more efficient than urdinary records, 
besides being more popular with parents and pupils as well as with teachers. 

The AIDS may be used in various ways. The following has been found con- 
veuient: In the morning each pupil receives a CARD, (five merits, representing a per- 
fect day,) to be forfeited in case of misdemeanor or failure in recitation. SINGLE MERITS 
and HALF MERITS are provided for those pupils who fal to retain their CARDS and yet are 
deemed worthy of some credit. When five Cards are obtained by any pupil, they are 
exchanged for a CHECK, (25 merits,) representing a perfect School Week. Four Checks 
are, in like manner, exchanged for @ CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, representing one hundred 
merits, or a perfect Afonth. These Certificates bear the pupil's name and are signed 
by the teacher. The number held at anytime will show the pupil’s standing in the 
School. 

If a PRIZE is to be awarded at the close of the session or year, there can be no diffi- 
culty or possibility of mistake in determining to whom it belongs; and the decision 
being made in public, each pupil exhibiting the number of Cards and Certificates re- 
ceived, no suspicion of partiality or favoritism can possibly arise. 

The AIDS are beautifully printed in the very best colors, and are neat in design. The 
Certificates, in themselves, are prizes which few children will fail to admire and cherish 
The Single Merits and Half Merits are printed on card-board ; the Cards and Checks on 
neavy cap paper, and may be used many times, This makes the system very cheap. 

The AIDS are put up in sets, each containing 80 CERTIFICATES, 120 CHECKS, 200 CARDS 
and 100 SINGLE MERITS and HALF MERITS. Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers 


430 BROOME ST., New York, 
mar Our complete list of Books, Mups, Charts and School Merchandise sent when 
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EUREKA LIQUID SLATING. 


(MUNGER'S INVENTION, J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., MANUFACTURERS.) 
Makes a Surface which Rivals the Best Wall Slates. 
It is perfectly Black; never Crumbles; always remains Hard and Smooth. 


It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall, and is invaluable in renov 
ating old wooden Blackboards. It has been used twelve years in some of the best 
Schools of New England. The surface is as smooth and perfect now as when applied 
This proves its durability. It is put up in tin cans and safely sent by Express. 


By following directions, any teacher may easily apply the Eureka Slating, and 

make a perfect Slate surface, wonderful in color, smoothness and durability. 
PRICE $1.75 PER PINT; $3 PER QUART. 

5 per cent. discount on five gallons, and 10 per cent. on ten gallons or more. 

One pint will coverabout 80 sq. ft. ; hence it makes a cheap blackboard. In Chicago 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and vicinities, we will apply it at 10 cts. per sq. foot. 

J& Do not confound EUREKA LIQUID SLATING with slating known by other 
names, or manufactured by other persons; for it has its imitations. But no other 
slating can produce the perfectly smooth, dead-black surface of the HUREKA. 

Prominent teachers and school officers in every part of the country have so thor- 
oughly tested the EUREKA SLATING that we do not hesitate to warrant it. 


Testimony for the BUREBEKA SDILATING: 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BUPPALO, July 5, 1866. 

Three years ago ‘‘ Eureka Slating"’ was applied to Blackboards in our Public Schools, They are now in 
fine condition, and do not seem worn in the least by constant use, I recommend this Slating to teachers and 
school officers, JOHN S. FOSDICK, Superintendent. 

GALEsBURG, ILL., April 12, 1866, 

I have used ‘‘ Eureka Slating,” to restore old and to make new blackboards, as I visit the schools of my 
county. In every case it gives perfect satisfaction. I shall continue its use, believing it to be the best prepara- 
tion made for blackboard purposes. J. H. KNAPP, Co. Supt. of Schools, Knox Co., ill. 

I take pl in rec ding the ** Eureka Slating * whenever an oppoitunity offers, 

NEWTON BATEMAN, State Supt. Public Instruction, Illinois. 
St. Josepu, Missouri, Aug. 28, 1865. 

It is easily applied and mekes a beautiful and perfect blackboard surface. E.B. NEELY, Supt. Pub. Schools, 

The Eureka Liquid Slating will always give satisfaction when properly applied. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, TROY, N. Y., June 21, 1866, 

It gives excellent satisfaction, I can imagine nothing better. EDWARD DANFORTH, Supt. Schools, 

We have used Eureka Slating on our blackboards since 1864, I do not hesitate to say that they are superior to 
the best stone slates, C. G. CLARK, Master Biglhw Grammar School, South Boston, Mass. 

New HAVEN, Conn., April 23, 1866. 

I have used it nine years, and it seems to improve. From my own experience I think it will last FIFTY 
YEARS. E, ROBBINS, 

Your Eureka Slating is wonderful. I applied it to old blackboards. They are like stone slate. 

O. R. WILLIS, Principal Alexander Institute, White Plains, N. Y. 
Caicaco, ILL., March 10, 1866. 

For fifteen years I have used blackboards of every sort, those made of wood and different kinds of wall coated 
with a variety of preparations, I have tried quarry slate. For three years past I have used boards and plaster 
wall, coated with “‘ Eureka Slating,”” and have found them superior to any other surface. 

ALONZO J. HOWE, Prin, Prep. Dept., Chicago University. 
INDIANAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, IND., March 12, 1866. 

For four years we have used Eureka Slating, with complete satisfaction,—on wood, papered walls and hard 

finish. I prefer it to real slate, because the surface is as good, with advantage of unbroken surface to any extent. 
C. W. HEWES, President. 
MINNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WINONA, March 13, 1866. 

Our blackboards are finished with “* Eureka Slating."” When properly applied it leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is equal to the best Vermont and Lehigh Slates, besides being cheaper. I recommend it to the teachers of the 








Northwest. WM. F. PHELPS, Principal. 
N. Y. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y., June 22, 1856. 
I recommend “ Eureka Slating,” having found it durable and cheap, OLIVER AREY, Principal. 


AURORA INSTITUTE AND CLARK SEMINARY, AURORA, ILL., May 15, 1866. 
We have used “* Eureka Slating.”” It gives entire satisfaction. It makes an excellent blackboard. 
G. W. GUEREAU, (A. M.), Principal. 
ALBION COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, MICHIGAN, May 3, 1364. 
We find “ Eureka Slating” surface equal to the best stone slates. (HON.) IRA MAYHEW, Presitent, 
NATIONAL Bustness COLLEGE, CuIcago, May 25, 1866, 
We speak in the highest terms of “ Eureka Slating.” We have used it in our four College Buildings, v*'th 
daily attendance of 1,480 students. It has exceeded our hopes in fineness of — and durability. We Lave # 
mmo: and upon old blackboards. In both cases it gives perfect satisfaction. 
Seegees Oe, Oe .G. EASTMAN, LL. D., President; D. K. ALLEN, Secretary: 


H 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 Broome Street, New York 











THE NEW AMERICAN 


SCHOOL DESK AND SETTEE, 


CONSTRUCTED ON “PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES.” 
(GEORGE MUNGER'S PATENT.) 


By far the best Desk ever made, Illustrated Circulars sent on application, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 
SHERWOOD ’s 


NEW PATENT INK WELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 


eer 


Fig. 1 represents top view of cover ; 2, top view of well without cover 3, bottom of cover ; 4, edge of cover; 
6, well complete ; 6, key to cover. The Ink Well (5) is inserted into desk through hole bored for the _ 
so that the flange rests on surface of desk, and is secured in place by screws in countersunk holes, Flange 
well has on its onter edge a lip, which alone rests on desk, leaving space within below interior part of flange. 
This space allows room in which pins projecting downward from lower side of cover may freely move. Pins 
nave heads (as seen in 4), and are first inserted through apertures large enough to admit them freely in flange 
of well (as in 2). From these apertures extend, concentrically in opposite directions, curved slots, just wide 
enough to allow necks of pins to pass freely. Lower edges of these slots have slight inclination downward from 
&pertures, so that as cover is turned the heads of pins become wedged against inclined surfaces, and draw cover 
closely upon well, on which it fits tightly. Cover is fastened by key (Fig. 6). 

This new well is simple, and while it ins the bined HM of the best wells now in nse, it 
remedies the defects ofall. Ist. We have a neat and secure fastening for the cover, which can only be removed 
with the key, which should be kept by the teacher or janitor. 

e well itself, after being fastened by two common screws, never need be removeds, the glass lining 
only being removed for cleaning, which can be done by unscrewing the cap with the key. 

3d. It will not get out of order,—by its simplicity of arrangement there is no lining to corrode. It cannot 
burst and spill the ink, and cannot be removed and lost by the pupils. 

4th. It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 5th. It is economical. 


Price of Ink Wells per dozen, $3.50; Keys for same, no charge. 
HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 107 Mowror Street, Carcaco, Its. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., 480 Broome Street, New York. 


They manufacture and sell Heavy Plain Glass Fonts or Ink Wells, per dozen, $1 20; 
Japanned Covers for same, $1 20; Brass Covers, very neat and elegant, $1 ‘25. 


HALLS GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 


Size 6ft. Gin. by 5ft., finely engraved and superbly colored, 


Exhibits the order in which the successive strata of rocks are arranged, and the characteristic fossils which 
pave mainly afforded the key to this arrangement. It gives the appearance that would be presented if a sec- 
tion were made from the surface towards the centre of the earth, exposing the edges of the different layers, It 
is, in fact, snch representation as may be seen in the banks of man rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high 
rocky cliffs of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more extended. 
his beantiful chart was prepared by Professor Hall, that it might render a study so delightful in itself, 

and so practically useful, more entensivey introduced, and more easily understood. 

Only @ limited number of these charts were preduced from the lithographic stones, The subscribers have 
for sale a few of them, fresh and perfect. 

















Price, Monnted on Cloth and Rollers, $18 OO; Wholesale price, for Teachers..... eeeeeceees $12 00 
Key to Hall’s Geological Chart ° 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome Stneet, New Yor, 
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“AN EDUCATIONAL NOVELTY.” | 
i, RIDER’S COMPOSITION PAPER. | 


THE use of the English Language, spoken and written, is sadly defective, even in our Schools, The 
Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his pupils in ‘* Good English * will have an invaluable aid in 
Mr. Rider's method of correcting compositions, Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost 


profitless hours writing eut cerrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he takes the treuble 
to read them, 


The principle embodied in Riier's Sepetiee Paper is that the pupil and not the teacher, shall correct 
the composition, At the head of the page is a table of ag rules and laws which are liable to be neglec- 
ted, each appropriately numbered or lettered, The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the 
faulty words, and place in the margin a symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. 
Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine and analyze the princi 5 violated, and make the necessary 
correction, Thus he inevitably becomes technically and thoroughly ar with the requirements of the 
—_ English Language. 

; As a time-saving invention for the teacher, it is most important, besides reducing composition to an orderly 
and scieatific method, 


. Three styles—“ First Series," “No, Two and “‘No, Three’’,—lately issued, are zeceiving an enthusiastic 
welcome, 


The tables are neatly printed at the head of large sheets of letter paper, properly ruled with blue and red 


lines, 
1. THE FIRST SERIES 


Is intended for such beginners in the Art of Composition as may be careless in penmanship, in spelling, in 
the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling inte habits of indifference to 
the scores of little faults which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend, 


j ll. THE SECOND SERIES 


Reviews the greater points of the first and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, formation 
of sentences, paragraphing, condensing, etc., etc, 


: ill. THE THIRD SERIES, 
Without forgetting the errors corrected in the frst and second, has reference to Rhetorical correctness and ele- 
gance, and the cultivation of the very best style of finished English Composition, 
Price, per quire, by Express,........ccceccsveccsccescesceseeeeesOO0 Cents. 
Specimen Sheet by Mail, Prepaid, ...cccccccscccescescccesesees 5S = 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C0,, Publishers, 


430 BROOME ST., New York. 


- | WATSON’S MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. 


It contains an extended and varied course of physical exercises, without apparatus, The INTRODUCTION 
embraces all needful directions, rules and explanations for instructors and pupils, with sections on phonetics 
and respiration, Throughout the book the exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested in our schools, securing the happiest 
results, These exercises, practised habitually and energetically, cannot fail to yield to youth grace, agility, 
suppleness, a ready hand, as well as robust health, solid strength, and power of endurance. Almost any 
school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. For those who wish to use the piano to enliven the exor- 
cises, there are several pieces of music prepared by the best masters, 

The book is profusely and richly illustrated from original designs. It is printed on superior tinted paper, 
aad bound in best style. A reviewer writes: ‘* This is the most elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet made 
to apply practically to educational purposes the great truths of physiology, relating to physical culture and 
training. The work has evidently been prepared by one who is conscious of the requirements of the learner, 
and has studied the most effectual way of meeting and supplying them, To those in authority, whose influ- 
ence would be effectual in promoting the circulation of this book, it becomes a positive duty se to do by every 
means in their power. AM who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and understand how 
powerless the intellect is to contend against the burden of a feeble and emaciated frame, are equally interested 
in its teachings, and answerable, each in his own sphere, however small it be, for the conseques 4 of negicct- 


ing them.” 
Copies for examination will be mailed on receipt of $1.00, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 430 Broomu St., N. Y. 
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NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AT 


MEADVILLE, PA. 








THE EIGHTH TERM OF THIS INSTITUTION 


Will commence July 2d, and continue eight weeks, affording unusual opportunitivs to those desirous of pre- 
paring themse.ves as Choiisters or Teachers of Music in all its Branches. By the liberality of the Board of 
Trustees, the Principal will be able to present Two FREE SCHOLARSHIPS to each County in Ohio, Pennsyivania, 
and forty of the Western Counties of New York. For circulars, giving full information as to Classes, ‘Terms, 
Location, Route of Travel, Lectures, and general particulars, address, up to July Ist, 


THEODORE E. PERKINS, Principal, 


Care BROWN & PERKINS, 420 Broome st., New York. 


Chamois Rubber for the Black Board. 


It is made of Chamois Skin, thoroug'ily fastened in the grooves of a well--haped block of white wood. It is 
arranged to bring a series of edges of the skin in close contact with the board. It is more efficient in erasing 
marks than any other rubber. It takes up the particles of chalk, instead of scactering them in the air and upon 
the dress and furniture. The Chamois Rubber is neat and durable. It is easily cicansed by briskly rubbing 
two of them together. 


Price, per dozen, $6.00. 


The Little Chamois Rubber, 


For cleaning the Slate without water, is really “¢a Gem” for the School-room. This simple and ingenious 
invention is made upon the same principle as the Chamois Rubber for the Black-Board. Size, 114 inch by 1 
inch. It dispenses with sponge and water in erasing marks from the slate. No longer need the teacher be 
annoyed by ** Please, sir, may I go and wash my slate’? Nor need the child spit upon the slate to erase his 
marks, Every teacher will recommend it because of its real convenience and neatness; and every one who goes 
to school will buy it. 


Price of Chamois Slate Rubbers, per hundred, $3.00. Specimen by Mail, 
prepaid, 10 cents. ‘ 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Makers, 


430 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


BAILEY’S ALGEBRA 


IS AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 


The student cannot find the beginning of any science too easy. In Algebra, the 
beginner must learn a peculiar language, determine new principles, and accustom 
himself to anew mode of reasoning. Hence, the author of Bailey’s Algebra has been 
diffuse in explanations, and has made the subject so clear that a pupil of twelve 
familiar with the fundamental principles of Arithmetic, can understand it even 
without the aid of a teacher. , 

The following principles are observed:—To introduce only what properly belongs 
to an elementary work ; To adhere strictly to a methodical arrangement that can be 
easily understood and remembered ; To introduce every new principle distinctly by 
itself, that the learner may encounter but one difficulty at a time; To deduce the 
rules from practical exercises, and to state them distinctly and in form; To give a 
great variety of questions for practice under each rule; to solve or fully explain all 
questions which involve a new principle, or the new application of a principle; To 
show the reason of every step, without perplexing the learner with abstruse demon- 
strations; To illustrate the nature of Algebraic calculations, and their correctness, by 
a frequent reference to numbers; And, finally, to advance from simple to difficult 
problems, in such manner as may fully exercise the powers of the learner without 
discouraging him. 

IT CONTAINS AS MUCH ALGEBRA AS MOST LEARNERS REQUIRE. 

Retail Price, $1.00. Wholesale Price, 75 cents, for which a specime 4 
nation will be sent, post-paid. sitgathpince sma 


J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New Yerk, 
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OUR GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


be WADE OF WELI-SEASONED Woop, Varnished and Polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Clubs are usually 
tm de of maple, beech or birch; Wands, of white ash; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 

The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. It is seven-eighths inch thick for men and women, and threc- } 
fo.rths inch for boys and girls. Price 39 cents; with metallic balls, 75 cents. “2 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; No. 5 for women 
and youth; No. 4formen. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents; of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs; four of long clubs and four of short ones. Nes. 1 and 2 are 
for women and youth; Nos. $and 4 formen, Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $6. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings afford sufficient variety. No. 1 is for boys and girls; No. 2 for men and 

women. Price, per pair, 75 cents. TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND EXAMINE THIS APPARATUS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York. 


THE WOOD-LAWN CEMETERY, 


FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Contains over 300 acres, and is situated on the line of the Harlem Railroad at Wood-Lawn Station. 
It is reached by Railroad from Twenty-Sixth and Forty-Second streets, and is distant seven miles from 
the Central Park, two miles from Kingsbridge, two miles and a half from Fordham, and four miles from 
Yonkers, and is thus easily accessible by carriages and by rail-cars. Trains leave Twenty-sixth street 
Depot for Wood-lawn at 8.15 and 10.00 A. M., and at 2.30 P. M.; returning, leave Wood-Lawn at 12.50 and 
6.03 P. M. Descriptive pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished at the office, 52 EAST TWENTY - SIXTH 
BTREET, opposite the Harlem Railroad Office, or by the Superintendent on the grounds, 





TAvUVSTAaESsS. F 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, President, ABSALOM PETERS, Vice-President, : 
LUCIUS HOPKINS, Treasurer. JAMES D. SMITH, Secretary. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, CHARLES CRARY, 
HUGH N. CAMP, HORACE F. CLARK, 
DAVID HOADLEY, BENJ. W. BONNEY, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 


A. PETERS, Comptroller, 
Office, 52 East Twenty-Sixth Street. - 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, © 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 
Trade-Mark : GILLOTT, 


Or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 





SECOND SERIES, Ranging from No. 700 to No. 761. 
JOSEPH 


Trade-Mark : GILLOTT, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Or Descriptive Name, and also with Designating Numbers. 


For Sale by JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yor 


HENRY OWEN, SoLE AGENT. : 


THE SCHCLAR’S DIARY, 


For the Use of all who go to School. 
BY EMERY F. STRONG. 


This little book is designed to exercise the young in the practice of making a daily record of items and 
events. It cultivates and strengthens habits of observation and accuracy, which formed in youth, will have a 
favorable influence upon subsequent life. Such a record, faithf. lly kept, will prove a history of the writer's life, 
and its value will increase with passing years. If persons now in active life were in possession of a manuscript 
diary of their school-days, they would esteem it a pleasure indeed. : 

The Scholar's Library contains:—1. Specimen pages of a diary, suggesting the manner of making daily 
entries. II, Rules and maxims for pupils, III. Subjects for Compositions, with simple suggestions, IV. Rules : 
for the use of Capital letters, V. Rules for Punctuation, VI. Blank pages for making the daily entries of an y 
ordinary schoo!-term. In some cases it will be found sufficient for preserving copies of the compositions wiittea 
during the term, ¢ ? . R 

Price of the Scholar’s Diary, per dozen, $2.50. Specimen copies, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New York, 













ATLASES, CHARTS, GLOBES, MAPS, ETC. 


BY 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COMPANY, 


430 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK.. 





Ji 
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Auss of America, illustrating PaystcaL AND PoLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.... $15 00 


Containing maps of every State e and Country of North and South America and West 
Indies—over 100 maps, plans, and descriptions. Imperial Folio. 


Of the Union, with ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES..... 





ears 3 00 
States colored i in Counties—Railroads and principal towns correctly located—tables 
of population, &c. 
Of the World, 50 copper-plate maps, with valuable statistics. Quarto. 6 00 
do. do. do. Octayo. 5 00 
General, geographical, statistical, and historical.......... 20 00 
190 maps and plans. Imperial Folio, Cloth, Morocco backs. 
Relief School-Atlas, mg amg 8) Eight relief Maps. .....4~:..<. 16 00 
North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Germany, and Tdeal 
map, for first instruction in Physi Geography—names i inGerman. Size of each, 
9} inches by 11—in neat case. 
Cane : Warren’s Physical and Outline, 14 Plates on seven Boards: 
5 a Hemispheres ; also four small maps, showing Distribution of Man as to ) 
i. i nO IR NN on oc nacre uaksikscacciadcwaacasersteenne 2 50 
2.— The “United States, ‘showing Physical features and profile.............esee- 
il § 3.—South America, in Outline, with its Triangnlation..................00e000: 2 50 
* | 4.—South America, with phy sical features and five Os disivosvcvsctesasieces 
TT 5.—North America, in Outline, with its Triangulation........................ L 950 
. é —North America, showing Phy sical features and six profiles................ f 
IV {3 %.—Africa, in Outline, with its Triangulation. ..................c.ceceeceeeees 259 
e .—Africa, showing the Physical features...............cceccececccccccvcccccs 
Vv § 9.—Asia, in Outline, with its Triangulation....................cceeecceeeeeeee ’ 5 25 
* (10.—Asia, showing Physical features and two profiles....................000005 f 
11.—Zurope, in Outline, with Triangulation..................cccececececececees § 
Vi. {i Been Physical. ’ Also, British Isles and France 7 280 


13.—The World, Merc. Proj., showing whole surface of Earth, w ith Ocean Cur- 
; rents ; the’ Eight Botanical Zones ; Distribution of Vegetable Life; Dis- 
Vil. tribution of Rain and Snow, and Direction of Winds...................... 3 50 
14.—The World, Merc. Proj. Isothermal Lines ; Distribution of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, es density of population, and Zoological Table 


eS ics ak i CR ee Me sc cse sca e vis} 

The Complete set, in Portfolio, with Hand-book............0cssccccscscecccesecss 18 00 
WARREN'S PoriticaL & OUTLINE, for Common Schools, 8 in Series, on mus- 

lin, in Bete tixetninats ote te bia ORIN as =’ Sripmemeieiaatip oa aos « se 


Guobes: “Franklin.” Terrestrial and Celestial (sold separate at half the price 


“ per pair,” and quadrant charged extra.) 
6 in. wood, semi-frame (no quadrant). 





Peetu ewtuibs Pade werk Shas os cepeeeeues see per 10 00 
6 in. wood (full) frame Re ee 0) 18 
94 in. wood, semi-frame, with patent beutdedicasedtrs do 25 00 
9} in. ea = RB 28 eS eecccee do 35 00 
10 in. wood frame do on gattscunge oleventeuy'ée do 36 00 
10 in. bronze frame iE OES Ee Tee Beet do 40 00 
10 in. bronze pedestal frame do (case and packing each globe extra, $2) do 42 00 
12 in. wood frame Ge | A edaea Ge veVhes paaee wane Chedtiateersese do 45 00 
12 in. low bronze frame a Ee ee eed er ee ee eas do 50 00 
12 in bronze pedestal frame do (case and packing each globe extra, $2) do 7 00 
12 in. Masonic, balls only GO SP-C waad cashes t Sh ameiee th bebe dies ° 35 00 
16 in. wood frame do (case and packing each globe extra, $2) do 80 00 
16 in. bronze pedestal frame do o do 125 00 
30 in. Terrestrial, Quadrant and Compass, on Mahogany frame _— casters (case 

AA POUMING- QUAND 50004. 20le...cacdelcacecececccvedenepetinsee ssceen ee OO TUE 
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Atlases, Charts, Globes, Maps, &:c.— Continued. 


Guones: : Perce’s Magnetic, Terrestrial. 


3 in. plain stand 
ES Re ee Re ee 
5 in. semi-meridian 
5 | ee ere it ee ee 
F im, SOmML-TROPNGIAR, 2.05020 co siecccvesees ccctcccecvecesesees 
12 in. plain stand (case and packing $1 extra) 
12 in. semi-meridian 
12 in. full meridian > do 
12 in. mounted on stand 8 feet high, elegantly finished in gold and jet, full gilt meridian _ 
index and index pointer, gilt hour-circle, &e 
12in. do do i oo os vrsinin ac cnmouinancantnndcnsesessssvastenxetaaunuss 


12 — Objects, representing the Races, Animals, Ships, Light-houses, &c., free with each 





es ssssssss 


Sa 


Slate Globes, or Spherical Blackboards, Invaluable in “ Onsect 
TEACHING,” MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, &C. 
No. 1. —On handle, very convenient, size 4 in. diameter 


2.—Brass meridian, wood frame, : in, do 
a do do Sin. do 
4.— a ae frame, Win. do 


5.— do 15in. do 
6.—High sonnet frame,with casters,18in. do 





|= of America, Our whole Country at one view, on large scale and very 
fall, ete 72 in: x OU... ...5.... ss6cetcecenibececee aaa tics ae sascos Que Ge 
Unirep StTaTEs oF AMERICA, from Ocean to Ocean, 21 in. x 87......... 3 00 
Physical & Political Wall Maps, Guyov’s: ’ 
No, 1,—Prmary Serres—on Muslin, in Portfolio. Sold in sets. 












































ikea, Sere 
United States in sections, size 48 in. x 60> Europe............. eee cece ee eee eee e een e ee i 
Hemispheres do 86 in. X48) ABiIB......cccccccccsescesesces 
North America do 36 im, BI) Bisa oka ntsc ctias cede secs 
South America do 94 tn, OB} GOIN icriscs a cacnn gs ctes' acs aed 
Central Europe do 4 in. x 36| World (Mercator’s Proj.)..............-+ 
No, 2,—INTERMEDIATE SERIES, on Cloth and Rollers, sold singly or in sets. 
United States, size 48 in. x 60..... $4 00 | Europe, size 48 i in. x x 60. $4 50 
Hemispheres, do 60 in. x 72..... 7 50| Asia, do 48 in. x 60 5 00 
North America, do 48 in. x 60..... 4 50 Africa, do 48 in. x 60 450 
South America, do 48 in, x 60..... do 48 in. x 60. 5 00 
No. 3.—LanrceE Serres, on Cloth and Rollers, sold singly or in sets. 
The World, Mercator’s Sree, my RIEL <a ced ni dicceedead dawahecwancnaddeds $12 00 
United States, size 72 in. x 96..... 8 00 Europe, size 72 in. X 96............eeeeee eens $8 00 
North America, do 60 in. x 72..... Ge Te BE Phen ccccccesecesencnces 10 00 
South America, do 60 in. x 72..... 6 50 | Africa. Ce MR A Miran nacenyceqesaaw exes 6 50 
Central Europe, do 72 in. x 96..... 8 50 | Oceanica, do 48 in. x 60...............eeeeeee 5 00 
TROe UO GayOe'O TRAM... occ cscccccccccrecasce sosesccssesceccvtccnesscncescccbececsessce 100 
No, 4,—C.assicaL, on Cloth and Rollers. 
SOU Tey Oe ile Sy 6 ooo ccc cn icinicncscsancatunhensbnepncesccecsabeasenqeneesoteee 00 
Ancient Greece (including City of Athens) 72 in. x 84......... 00 
Italia, including Map of City of aan Rome, 72 in. x 84 00 





Ouuine Maps: 


Co.Ton’s, 14 sheets on boards, in portfolio, and Key 








Seedssbinshpectanssseaenenaneemndie 15 00 
CoRNELL’ 8, 13 maps on muslin, in POUR BNE BE ins encnenicccccescsss csccencncecsaes 20 00 
MITCHELL’s, 13 maps on muslin, in portfolio, and Key..............eseeeeeeeeeeeeee eens 20 00 
— 8, 72 in. x 85, on cloth and rollers. Complete BOE 2... ce cccccvcccvcccveccceces 35 00 

do on heavy paper. do 15 00 
Kéy to ES TINS TEI eo 5 oni cies ci dearnea nanewkanesec vudnedncecessnshaceqseuees % 
Historical. Kiepert’s large Mural Maps of Ancient History. 
Roman Empire, 67 in. x 103 15 00 
Ancient Italy, 72 in. x 80............ 15 00 
Ancient Greece, 70 in. x 84 15 00 
World, at time of Persian and Macedonian Ts Oo siccscsccctesesdcags 15 00 
The Environs of Rome, 38 in. x 45 (all on Cloth and Rollers)............0.sceeeeeeeeeeee 10 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Apgar’s Geographical Drawing Book 














- 100 

Apgar’s my Drawing Cards, Complete set, in En eo an 
Superior uality - 150 

Guyot’s Eureka Slated Map noes Cards. Complete set, — |. 
Paper Map — Cards. . 50 
Geographical Definitions. Illustrated, on chart, 24 in. =4. - 400 
Geographical Cards (six sheets on boards), 24in. x31 ....... eee ee eee ee ee . 600 
Geographical Dictionary : ap nan 8 Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World - 10 00 
Stream of Time, or Chart of Universal History, 32 in. x 43 3 50 
Historical Chart CEMA, GUE TIO ooo ccs cccccccesncccccccccccccctencteccesescessesee 3 00 


"Tesstteete on Geography, of all kinds, supplied at THE PUBLISHERS’ WHOLE- 
SALE RATES. Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, at retail prices. 














CLEVELAND'S STANDARD SERIES. 





A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
From Sir John Mandeville to William Cowper.- 775 pages. 


IL 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Exspracing Te Curer Deceasep AND Livina Avtnoors oF THE First Har or THE 
Nrvetzenta CENTURY.—778 pages. 


Itt. 


A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


UPON THE SAME PLAN, EMBRACING 


The Chief Deceased and Living Writers of our Country.—784 pages. 


IV. 
A COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Consistine or Cnoice Extracts, TRANSLATED, FROM THE BEST GREEK AND RoMAN WRITERS, 
with BrograpuicaL Sxercnes, Accounts or Tuerr Works, ETC., ETC.—622 pages, 
Part I.—Greek: from Homer to Longinus., 
Parr I].—Latin: from Plautus to Boethius. 


Vv. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS ON EACH POEM; NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY; AN INDEX TO 
THE SUBJECT OF PARADISE LOST; AND A VERBAL INDEX TO ALL THE POEMS.—688 pages. 


HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, 


WITIL APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED TO 
THE METRES OF THE HYMNS. 

The IIlymns in this collection, one of which is adapted to each day of the year, have been selected 

ty Professor Cleveland with remarkably good taste. Some of them are familiar, and will be loved 
and sung as long as the English language endures, The rest, culled from the great stores in his pos- 
session, are the chvicest that can be found. In literary merit and poetic excellence, it is the very 
best selection of Sacred Lyrics extant. In the selection of tunes, Professor Cleveland has confined 
himself to a few good old tunes, easy to be sung, and favorites with all denominations. It is an 
18imo., substantially bound.—270 pages. 





These books have been warmly recommended by the first scholars, critics, and 
educators of our land, and have been introduced extensively into our high schools 
and colleges. 

Besides school editions of the first five works, others are published upon finer 
paper, and bound in various styles of beauty, for the Household Library. 





PRICES: Retai. WHOLESALB, 

COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ...........cccccccccccece $2 50 $2 10 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF NINE ge CENTURY. osncousaeees 2 50 2 10 
COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE............. -- 250 2 10 
COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERA’ 4rURE PPrevTerrrrirrr rrr ie soe S20 210 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOIN MILTON (Notes and Index)............. 2 50 210 
Above 5 vols, bound in mor. cloth extra, per vol ‘ 2 25 
“ Ma = = extra, per Wd icsccwies 8 50 

“ u aise sa pundeedes 83 25 
flYMNS FOR SCIIOOLS. with DSS S555 ssKGodes seek cage ceeasces 60 





We will supply Teachers at the Wholesale Prices. Copies by mail at retail, 
vostage paid. They are without rivals. Not being required to take the place of 
other books in use, we introduce them at wholesale prices only. 

J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 


512 ARCH STREET, PHILA., 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

430 BROOME STREET, NW. Y., 
PUBLISHERS, 























THEY STAND THE TEST. 
GUYOT’S : 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


ADOPTED FOR FIVE YEARS BY 
THE VERMONT BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


AND NOW IN USE BY 


Normat Scnoot, Albany, N. Y. Pustic Scnoots, me ay Mass. 
Normat Scoot, Bridgewater, Mass. Pusuic Scnoots, Plymouth, Mass. 
Norma ScuHoo., Oswego, N. Y. Pus.ure ScHoots, Salem. Mass. 
Norma Scuoo., Normal, Ill. Pus.ic Scnoons, City of New York. 
Normat Scoot, New Britain, Conn. Pustic ScHoots, Springfield, Pa. 
Norma Scunoot, Millersville, Pa. Pustre ScHoots, Au ora, Pa. 
Norma. Scuoon, Randolph, Vt. Pusuic ScHoois, Oswego, N. Y. 
Norma. Scoot, Johnson, Vt. Pustic Scuoots, Joliet, Til. 
Norma Scuoot, Farmington, Me, Pusuic Scnoots, Oil City, Pa. 
Normat Scuoor, Waymart, Pa. Pusuic ScHoo.s, Meadville, Pa. 
Normat ScHoon, Winona, Minn. Pusuic Scuoons, Plainfield, N. J. 
Normat Scoot, Weston, Mass. Pustic Scueors, Bergen, N. J. 
Norma Scuoot, Salem, Mass. Pustic Scuoots, Correy, Pa. 
Normat ScuHoo., Edinboro, Pa. Pustuic Scuoots, Richmond, Ind. 

. Normat Scoot, Richmond, Ind. Pus.ic Scuoots, Lafayette, Ind. 
Norma Scuoo.t, Newman, O. Pusiic Scnoots, Vevay, Ind. 
Pusuic Scuoots, Springfield, M1. Pus.ic ScHoo.s, Peru, ind. 
Pusuic Scuoots, Mt. Carmel, Ill. Pustuic ScHoots, Delphi, Ind. 
Pusiic ScHoots, Davenport, Iowa. Pusuic Scuoots, Bloomington, Ind. 
Pusuic Scuoots, La Porte, Ind. Pusuic Scuoots, Milton, Ind. 
Pustic Scuoors, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pustic Scuoots, Adrian, Mich. 
Pus.ic Scuoots, Portersville, Pa. Union Hier Scuootns, Painesville, 0. 
Pustic ScHoots, New Brunswick, N. J. Union Hiex Scnoots, Norwalk, 0. 
Pusuic Scuoots, Winona, Minn. Union Hieu Scuoots, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Pus.ic ScHoots, Westfield, N. J. ScHoois oF CHILDREN’S Society, N. Y. 


Pusuic ScHoors, Fitchburg, Mass., and by 

The Rutger’s Institute, Charlier Institute, Mrs. Haines’s Seminary, Prof. Anthon’s Institute, German- 
American Institute, Prof. Clarke’s Academy, Dr. Van Norman’s Academy, Prof. Gibbon’s Classical 
School, Prof. Leggett’s Classical School, Prof. Farrand’s Classical School, Mrs. Leverett's Seminary, 
Miss Coe’s Seminary, Mrs. Reid's Seminary, Miss Armstrong’s Seminary, Miss Greene’s Seminary, and 
the Murray Hill Institute, all of New York City; also by the Hempstead (L. I.) Institute; Ingham In- 
stitute, Le Roy, N. Y.; Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y.; High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Adelphi Acade- 
my, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. West's Classical School, Brooklyn; Vassar College, Mo ore =e bp AE 
Albany Academy ; Albany (N. Y.) Seminary ; Miss Coyle’s Seminary, Morrisania, N. Y.; Prof. A 3s 
Academy, Orange, N. Y.; Prof. Lindsay’s Academy, South Salem, N. Y.; Englewood Institute, N. J.; 
Prof. Siglar’s Academy, Newburg, N. Y.; Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C.; Deaf Mute Asylum; 
Hartford, Conn. ; Deaf Mute Institute, Staunton, Va.; Prof. Gordon's School, Springfield, Mass. ; Prof. 
Griffin’s School, Williamstown, Mass. ; Gardner Institute, New York City ; Mountain View Seminary, 
West Point, N. Y.; Prof. Richard's School, Pittsfield, Mass. ; Prof. Richardson’s School, Stamford, 
Conn. ; Prof. Dundon’s Catholic Institute, Jersey City ; Hillsboro (O.) Seminary ; Prof. Schenck’s Clas- 
sical School, Cranberry, N. J.; St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass.; Hoosack Hall, New York 
City; Miss Whiting’s School, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Miss Palmer's School, Germantown, Pa.; Andes (N. 
Y.) Institute; Prof. Shackford’s School, Boston, Mass. ; Miss Johnson’s School, Boston, Mass. ; Miss 
Tilden’s School, Boston, Mass.; Latin School, Roxbury, Mass.; Prof. Carleton’s Seminary, Malden, 
Mass. ; Allen Academy, New Bedford, Mass.; Prof. Shaw's School, Norwaik, Conn. ; Susquehanna Col 
legiate Institute, Towanda, Pa.: Sears’s Hall, New Bedford, Mass.; Evans's Academy, Peterboro, N. 
Y.; Edgehill School, Princeton, N. J.; Young Ladies’ Institute, Princeton, N. J. ; Nassau Preparatory 
School, Princeton, N. J.; Newark (N. J.) Academy; High School, Dover, N. H.; Warsaw (N. Y.) 
Academy; High School, Bridgeport, Conn.; City Academy, Richmond, Ind. ; Friends’ Scientific 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Baldwin University, Berea, O.; Orwell (O.) Teachers’ Academy; Hillsboro 
°) Seminary ; Willoughby (0.) Institute; Cleveland (O.) Seminary; Snow Hill Academy, Springfield, 

x Springfield 0.) Seminary ; Springfield (O.) Female College; Prof. Calkins’s School, shtabula, Gs 
Burton (O.) Academy ; Brecksville (O.) High School; Copley (O.) High School; Putnam (O.) Seminary ; 
Dayton (O.) Military Institute ; b ig University, Delaware, O.; Detroit (Mich.) Seminary; Mrs. 
Marvin's berg Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Ranney’s Seminary, Elizabeth, N. J.; Morristown (N. he 
Seminary; Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y.; Prof. ley’s Institrte, Stockbridge, Mass. ; Prof. 
Styles’s Institute, New Haven, Conn. ; Union Springs (N. Y.) Collegiate Institute; Walnut Hill School, 
Géneva, N. Y.; Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City. Mo.; Prof. Clifton’s Classes, New York Cit 

aratory Department, Antioch (O.) College; Prof. Stearn’s Academy, Albany, 

orwich, Conn.; Prof. Cilly’s Seminary, Williston, Vt.; Eagleswood Academy, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Prof. Baldwin's Classical School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Post's School, Hastings, N. Y.; Miss Selleck’s 
School, Redding, Conn.; Prof. Emerson’s School, Middlebrook, Va.; Miss Mann’s School, Hudson. 
Wis. ; Devanx College, Suspension Bridge, N. Y.; Prof. Lozier’s School, he gt N. » x Prof. 
Bingham’s School, Sewickly, Pa. ; Hudson River Institute, Claverack, N. Y.; Prof. Wyer’s Boarding- 
School, Westchester, Pa. ; Prof. Burwell’s Gominagy. Charlotte, N. C.; Prof. Merserean’s School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Model Free School, Princeton, N. J.; Soldiers’ Children’s Home, Trenton, N. J., etc., etc. 


(@” SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


y3 


N. Y.; Mrs. Piatt’s School, 
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ONE SET 


CONTAINING 


FORMS FOR OBJECT . TEACHING. 


Two each of the Plain Figures and one each of the Solids named 
below. 


Each Form is Stamped with its Number in the List. 


—_——_*oo—__—_——_ 


- Equilateral Triangle. 


no = 
e 


Isosceles do. 
- Right-angled do. 

do. do. 
Obtuse-angled do. 
6. Square. 


FP 


7. Parallelogram. 
8. Rhomb. 

9. Rhomboid. 
10. Trapezoid. 
11. Trapezium. 
12. Pentagon. 
13. Hexagon. 
14. Heptagon. 
15. Octagon. 
16. Circle. 

1%. Ring. 


18. Semicircle. 





19. 
20, 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
2%. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


PRICE, WITH BOX, BY EXPRESS, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME STREET, New Yorke 
ALSO, FOR SALE BY 


H. H. BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco. California. 
HENDRICKS & POTTER, 419 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Quadrant. 
Sector. 
Segment. 
Crescent. 
Ellipse. 
Oval. 
Spherical-triangle. 
Kite. 
Cube 
Sphere. 
Hemisphere. 
Spheroid. 
Cylinder. 
Prism, (Square.) 

do. (Triangular.) 
Pyramid, (Square.) 

do. (Triangular.) 
Cone. 

$3.25. 


SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 
SHELDON & CONNOR, Atlanta, Georgia. 
B, MALLAN, Savannah, Georgia. 
J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 512 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
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* BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & COMPANY, 
430 BROOME STREET, New York. 





<2 
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Sent by mail for the prices named. When sent by Express, 20 per cent. will be deducted. 


American Educational Monthly, 1864, bound, by 00 
American Educational Monthly, 1865, “ 200 
American Educational Monthly, 1866, « £s¢ 
Abbott’s Teacher. Lllustrated.............. 1 75 
American Education. Mansfield ............ 1 15 
American Institutions. De Tocqueville...... 1 75 
American Journal of Education. 16 vols, each 5 00 
American Literature. Cleveland ............ 2 
American Normal Schools... ba 
American Pedagogy. NES Siac 3 iccckenc 200 
American Teachers and Educators. Barnard 3 50 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster, &........ piekovence: 2a 
Astronomy of the Bible. Mitchell........... 17 

Calisthenica. Watson’s.Manual. Illustrated 1 25 
Classical Litera‘ure, Cleveland eovcceccscces 2 60 









Earth and Man. Guyot....... 
Educational Aphorisms. 
Education of Girls. Raumer.... 
Education, History of...... 
Fagitsh ta in Europe. Barnard . 
ih Language ; its Structure x ca 
| os erg Intellectual, —_— and Phy: fea. 
Herbert Spencer.. 













lish Pedagogy. Barnard 
re Hundred Mistakes Corrected. 


cators 
German Schools and Pedagogy. Barnard... +e 
Graded Schools. Wells....... oe oe 
Gymnastics and Calisthenics, Watson. “Tlust. 
Higher Christian Education. Dwight........ 1 
Hymns for Schools, and Tunes.........0.006 
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Institute Lectures. Bates.........cccesssees 1 75 
Loch Amsden, a Tale, Pedagogical........... 1 50 
Logic of Mathematics. Davies.............. 1 60 





Lawyer in School Poom......es.seccsseceee$l 25 
Methods of Instruction. ~ Wickersham....... 1 78 






Methods of Teachers’ non a Bates 16 
Military Schools, Barnard abeksecctece. GUO 
Hiten, bw hepes f +4 Index. “Cleveland 2 > 
‘arch’s of the Eng Language...... 
Modern Philology. Dwight. 200 


My Schools and Schoolmasters, "Hugh Miller 1 75 
National Educational Association. 25 Portraits 2 50 
Normal Method of Teaching. Holbrook 115 
Normal Training. Russell..... 
Observing Faculties. Burton 
Papers for the Teacher. Barnard, T vo 
rspective. Bartholomew. .... 
ae ja a. 
ysi 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds. Mitchell...... 1 
Popular Astronomy. Mitchell............... 1 75 
Pronouncing Gazeteer of the World..........10 50 
Pulpit & Rostrum. Pamph. Serial,388 Nos.each 15 
Punctuation. Wilson ...ccccsccccccesecsssee 18 
Rhetoric. Blair........0.c0. 000 «+. 8 50 
School Amusements, Root...... coon 1 TS 
School Architecture. Barnard... eee 200 
School Economy, Wickersham...... coos 1°SO 
School Government, Jewell .........secese. 1 50 
School Life Experience. Orcutt. sceccercccce 60 
School and School Master.........-...sseee0 1 60 
Science of Education. Ogden. ecccscccccce- 1 16 
State Educational Associations. 25 Portraits. 2 60 
Teacher's Assistant. Northend.............. 178 
Teacher’s Examiner, Stone........ss.ee00. 18 
Teachers’ Motives. Mann......... ssccscess 
Teacher and Parent. Northend............. 1 75 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page..... 1 z 
True Order of Studies, Hill...... eccecccoccs 
Unconscious Tuition, Huntington.......... 30 
Universal Education. Mayhew.............. 1 78 
Universal Literature, Botta’s Hav*-Book..... 2 00 
Webster’s Quart) Dictionary. Ne Ed. Illust.12 6@ 













WORKS ON OBJECT TEACHING. 


Barnard’s Oral Lessons. Half mor. ......... 3 00 
Calkins’ Primary Object Lessons............. 1 60 
Lilienthal & ny A s Elementary Instruction.. 40 
Miss Kindergarten Guide ......... 1 50 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction........... 2 00 
Sheldon’s Model Lessons on Objects......... 2 00 
Welch’s Object Lessons. 18m0.........0.00. 68 

th male y My eer 1 60 


SPEAKERS, DIALOGUE BOOKS, ETO. 


American Speaker. As nigh oer cccesesS. 16 
Art of Extempore Speaki Bautain.. coooee 1 50 
Book of Oratory. Mars 1Qmo.....+.... 1 75 
Comic Speaker. (Paper)...ceccocssssccseress 10 
ee ee + 175 
Declamation for the Million. Part I.—Poetry ; 







Il.—Dialogues ; III.—Prose. no ge coccee 60 
Dialogues, Nos. 1,2,3&¢ (Paper) Each 10 
Elocution. Bronson .....ses0s++ 2 00 
Entertaining Dialogues.... 1 2 
Exhibition Speaker. 1 25 

1 50 
1 
200 
Humorous Speaker. Oldham. 115 
Little Orator. Northend . 60 
Little Speaker. Northend. 60 
ae saad Seen ape) ‘3 

‘ation er. jper).. 

National Speaker. 12mo.. 135 







New Union Speaker. Philbrick... 235 
New York Speaker + 175 
“One Hundred ” Dis logues, 1 50 
be inal Dialogues, Sargent «- 160 

Parlor Dramas. Fowle cooese 1 50 
Patriotic Eloquence .... coccee 1 15 
Patriotic Spe: lo 
Patriotic Speaker. evceeses 175 

Speake: *eeecces 


ry sececccce 60 
Sabbath School Scrap Book, New Ed........ 1 60 
School Dialogues. Lovell ......cccescceccees 1 50 
School Dialogues. Northend ......... ..... 1 20 
School Exhibition Book.......-.ccceceseseses 50 
School er. ha ~~ Rseane seecsesceee 200 
Speaker. Sargent..........0-..00. 2 60 
Union Speaker. Sanders.........s..00.0.00. 100 
United States er. Lo coscccccsecees 1 60 
adm IBMO.... cecccccccocccce 1 8 
oung American's Speaker. 12M0 .....00006 1 
Young Speaker. Lovell ....cccscccsseccscese 1 





The New American School Dialogue Book, just published, Paper, 40c. ; Cloth, 50c 








James Parton’s Works. 








Messns. TICXNOR AND FIELDs have just issued a revised edition of Mz. Partox’s popular writings, 
on tinted paper, and elegantly bound in Morocco Cloth. 


J. Life and Times of Aaron Burr. 


2 vols. Large 12mo. With Portraits of Burr and of Tuzoposia. $6.00. - 


‘The manner in which Mr. Parton has discharged the duties of a biographer, in the composition 
of this work, demands a cordial and emphatic recognition. It was no small chaos of materials which he 
undertook to reduce to historic order, and he has performed his task with the zeal of an antiquary and 
the taste of an artist. The irksome details of political strife have been carefully sifted, and a certain 
fize vitalizing genius has given animation and harmony to the mass. His honesty of purpose is no less 
conspicuous than his originality of expression and illustration.”—New York Tribune, 


IJ. Life of Andrew Jackson. 
3vols. Large 12mo. With Portraits. $9.00. 
“ He is a painstaking, honest, and courageous historian, ardent with patriotism, but her mp weeny 
—a writer, m short, of whom the United States have reason to be proud. With an admirable truthful- 
ness, and a daring that savors of genuine British ‘pluck,’ Mr. Parton declines to whitewash his hero, 
preferring to portray him faithfully, neither paiiating the bad, nor exaggerating the good of his char- 
acter.—London Atheneum. 


. . J . ” 
II. Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. 
2 vols. Large 12ms. With Portraits. $6.00 
«Mr, Parton has soused the materials at his hand. has illustrated them from so many sources, and 
has worked them up with such skill, as to pre:ent a living and animated portrait of his great subject, 
full of interest and instruction, not oaly to those hitherto unfamiliar with the details of Franklin’s life, 


but also to those hitherto best ecquainted wit: them. He deserves the gratitude of Americans for the 
manner in which he has accomplished his task.”"—North American Review, 


I¥. General Butler in New Orleans. 
1 vol. Large 12mo. $3.00. 
«Not only of remarkable interest as a biographical composition, but of permanent authority asa 


jast and faithful record of an important portion of the history of the country. lt combines the charm 
of romance with the truth of history.””"—New York Tribune. 


. 
V. Humorous Poetry of the English Language. 
From Cuavcer to SAxe. lvol. Large12mo. With Steel Portraits. $3.00. 

Including the most celebrated Comic Poems of the Anti-Jacobin, Rejected addresses, the Ingoldsby 
Legends, Blackwood’s Magazine, Beatiey’s Miscellany, and Punch. With more than Two Hundred 
Epigrams. 

VI. Famous Americans of Recent Times. 
1 vol. Large 13mo. With Portrait. $3.00. : 

“There is no longer any doubt as to the p'ace Mr. Parton occupies in our literature. He is the 

writer, par excollence, of American biographies; a Plutarch with all the modern improvements, and one 


par.icularly adapted to portray the lives and deeds of the distinguished sons of the great American 
Republic.—Philadelphia Inquirer. e 


*,* For sale by all Booksell.rs. Sent, pos!-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS, Boston, 
‘ 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


























ESTABLISHED, 845 


E & COS 


 AMELODEONS 


AND 


ANTOMATICORGANS 


7 el Tue STANDARD [NsTRUMENT !! 
ry 40,000 Now in Use!! 


Over Twenty Years’ valuable experience in the manufacture of these Instruments 
secures for them a certain PurITY AND RICHNESS OF TONE and a degree of 
general excellence which other and more recent makers fail to obtain. The “ PRINcE 
TONE” is recognized the world over, as differing from the coarse, reedy tone of most 
instruments of this class ; and in CAREFULNESS OF MECHANICAL Finis, PRINCE & 
Co.’s products stand entirely unrivalled. + ‘They are MADE To LAst—eyery part, inside 
and out, being honestly and carefully made by skilled artisans, under the immediate 
inspection of the Firm. 

The many improvements ‘peculiar to PrrncE & Co.’s Organs and Melodeons are 
covered by Letters Patent, and cannot be adopted by any other maker ; while such is 
the acknowledged character and reputation of their Instruments that the total num- 
ber sold up to this date exceeds that of all their rivals combined. 

We have at all times on exhibition in our Music Rooms, a full and varied assort- 
ment (about forty kinds) of those Instruments, including new and attractive styles not 
on the regular list. (G37 See Lliustrated Catalogue, ‘This being now the only depot 
for the above, all Orders, &e., must be addressed to 


WUITING BRO'S., 814 BROADWAY, New York. 


N. B.—Warrte Lro’s. are also Luporters of Fine Chromos, Engravings., etc, and Pub- 
_ of Card, Cabinet, Medium and Imperial Photographs, The Trade supplied. . Sce 
atalogue. . 


PYULEH’S SALHRATUS 


ANTI 


CREAM TARTAR, 


GENERALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Best in the Market. Always Full Weight. 








In the New England States, PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all others. 
purely wholesome character, and general efficiency in baking, are qualifications which the 
intelligent housekeeper readily discovers and appreciates, These articles are always put up 
{ull weight, and housekeepers realize a measure of economy in their use, 


Its 





PYLE’S O. K. SOAP, 


The Best Household Soap in America, 
Is made from pure materials, similar in quality to the best English and French Soaps, and 
becomes very hard; therefore not liable to the unavoidable waste suffered in the use of 


common Brown Soap. By its use all bleached goods will retain the desired whiteness, which 
is not the case when ordinary Soaps are used. ; 


It is also a good Bath and Toilet Soap. Each pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
thre: gallons of good Soft Sgap vy the simple addition of water. 

There is no exaggeration in these representations, and we can refer to the editors of 
nearly all the weeklies in New York, who are using the above articles; but we prefer that 
the practical housekeeper should test them herself. Sold by first-class Grocers generally. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
250 Wasuincton Strzer, New Yorr, 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, — 


ESTABLISH 
® 


ED IN 1861. 





The Immense Profits of the TEA TRADE Greaily Reduced, 





The proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers 
of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits 
on these articles of everyday consumption, and therefore organ- 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the parts 
getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we will be ay 
‘liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package 
ito clubs of less than $30. >_ 


’ 
i 


ized THe GREAT AMERICAN T£A COMPANY, to do away, as far 


as possible, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, 
and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 
sivle price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American houses, 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese} 


factors. 

Ist. The American house in China or Japan maxes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest re- 
tired merchants in this country have made their immense for- 
tunes through their houses in China. 

ad; The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to $9 per cent. in 
many cases. ’ 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo; and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,090 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 16 per cent. 

sth. The Speculator sells it to the WHolesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET, 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storiges, cooperages and waste, and add the 
original cost of the Tea, it wiil be perctived what the consumer 
has to pay. And now we propose to show how we can sell so 
very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, pe and waste, with the 
exception of a small commission paid for purchasing, to our cor- 
respondents in China and Japan, one tattage, and a small profit 
to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay ts. 

Through our system of supplying Cinbs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense 
of transportation) as though they bought them at our 


The Company have selected the following kinds from thei 
\stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They 
jare sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show, 

All gocds sold are warranted to give satisfaction, 


| PRICE LIST. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 8°c., goc.y $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per pound, 

GREEN ‘TEAS, 8cc., goc,, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., goc., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 

OOLONG, (Black), 70c., 80c:, g0c., best $1 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.2§ per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., goc., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per poand. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50, 
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CLUB ORDER, 


OLtvetT, Mich,, Jan. 29, 1867, 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Sirs: The goods which I ordered for Olivet Tea Club No. 1, 
were received in due time, and have given good satisfaction, 
Really the exhiliarating power seems to be contagious, for most 
of the fair matrons in our neighborhood are inquiring when I 
send again. Enclosed I send O. T..C. No. 2. I shall probably 
send again in a fewdays, Mrs. Ingersoll, who was principal 
mover in club Noy 1, sends her respects for the complimentary 
package, and says she drinks her tea with more relish than 
has for many years before, Very truly yours, : 

E. 1. INGERSOLL, 





in this city. 

Some parties inquire of as How they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this; Let each person wishing to 
join. in a club, say ‘how much tea or coffee he wants, and 
select the kind or price ere ind Price List, as published in the 
paper or in our circulars, rite the names, kinds and amounts 
plainly on a list, and-when the club is complete send it toms by 
mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be 
no confusion in their distribution—each party getting exactly 
what he orders, and no miore. The cost of transportation the 
members of the club can divide equitably among 1 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts’ 
on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the a ose of ee oo Or, if the — ordered 

‘we will, if desired, send the goods b 
Express, to "ecllect on delivery.” gs. e 





CEB. Se 


ge8 oe ++ H, Shallier,.,.at $1 02.. $600 


: eveses --L, Andrews...at 1 25.4 
2, do 1 Japan and 1 Imperial, .Mrs, Keys....,at 

t do Imperial...............L. B. Buther...at 
1 do Imperial............++.Simon Cole....at 
2 do 1 Imperial and 1 Japan..N. Brooks.,...at 
1 do Imp seneceeeceoses- J. M. Bradnor,,at 
1 do Japan..... E. Bordwell. , .at 
1 do Imperial ++oeeJs Barns.......at 

and 18 others, 


WO igs Fah 50k igenias 


25.6 


ses eeeceeeeceseeseees$57 OO 


_ P. S.--All towns, villages or manufactories, where a e 

poe of mah ome ees ed, by clubbing together, they can re- 
uce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 

ding directly tothe ~ pape: 








GREAT: AMERICAN TEA COMMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 


Nos. 31 and 83 VESEY STREET. 


$,643, NEW YORK CITY, 
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